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The Week. 


Tue Washington news of the week is not of great importance. 
Apparently in accordance with the maxim which he has contributed to 
the science of government, that the best way to get a bad law abro- 
gated is to enforce it rigidly, President Grant has taken steps to en- 














force so faras he can the Eight Hour Law, as it is called, which the | some political excitement growing out of the rather quiet fight which 
last Congress passed. Both House and Senate left the phraseology— | 


verbiage, as they more happily say down South—of the law so ambi- 
guous, that Attorney-General Evarts and Attorney-General Hoar both 
thought its less forced construction, if the words alone were looked at, 
to be that which required a reduction of the laborers wages 
correspondent to the reduction in the hours of labor. ‘co the 
question why they did not interpret it by the expressed intention 
of Congress, both those “hard legal minds” might perhaps have 
hinted that the true intent of Congress at or about election times is to 
be gathered from various things. Grant, however, has taken Congress 
at its word, and we shall see if the United States gets as much work 
in eight hours a day as in ten. We hope the Secretaries will give 
orders that figures bearing on this matter_may be collected. The only 
other piece of news of any consequence is one that we are very glad to 
chronicle. Mr. Fisher, the Commissioner of Patents, has four vacancies 
in his department, and of course he has any number of applicants for 
them. He makes to each the same reply, to the effect that if each will 
come again, on such a day, and be examined, he need not fear that he 
will not be first assistant if he can pass high enough. We wish the 
Secretary might give orders in this instance, too, that information 
might be collected as to the relative efficiency of these and other clerks 


_ appointed on the old system. But then, just as the men get to doing 
_ their business well, they and the Secretary will go out together. An 


anonymous letter in the Times denies the statement published in the 
Evening Post, and reproduced by us, that a Treasury clerk had been 
dismissed for opposing impeachment. 


Virginia, according to the President’s proclamation, is to vote on the 
af } 


pose, is to be called very doubtful, so far as concerns the governorship. 
Both parties are said to be confident of carrying the State, and if that 


given them two years ago. Everybody anticipates the defeat of the 
provisions of the constitution which are to be submitted separately, 
and some predict the rejection of the whole instrument; but for the 
reasons already hinted at we think this unlikely, whether Wells beats 
Walker, or Walker Wells. It is odd reasoning which leads men who 
know that when once their State is in the Union they obtain almost 
absolute control of its constitution, to refuse to take any steps to get 
their destinies in their own hands, because they cannot take all the 
steps at once. As in Arkansas, so in Virginia, under the gubernatorial 
contest, which sets all the politicians at work, is the partially concealed 


' struggle for the Senatorship—the great prize now of American political 


life, with its immense power for the ambitious, its social consideration, 
and with its opportunities for speedy fortune-making for the dishonest 
and greedy. 





The aspect of Southern political affairs, while it is not so promising 
as the aspect of Southern industrial affairs, is yet hardly of a kind to 
justify the spasm of despondency which seized upon some of our con 
temporaries at the time of the “May meetings.” In Arkansas there is 
is going on between Governor Powell, the so-called carpet-bagger, and 
the majority of the negro voters on the one hand, and the dissatisfied 
Republicans, composed of old native Arkansan Whigs, who afterwards 
were home-made Yankees or “scalawags” or native Unionists, and 
who now are almost willing, it is said, to join the Democrats in order 
to beat the Powell men. This would hardly be worth mentioning, 
perhaps, if it were not that it is in such contests as this that we may 
expect the negro to learn something of his value as a voter, and the 
white man—even the white Democrat of Arkansas, who has but now 
been under martial law in a good part of the State—to learn some 
thing of the value of the negro as a political ally. In some of the 
States further from the frontier of barbarism than the wild South-west 
ern States, the politician would be more bold than practical as a leader 
who even now should argue for the removal of the negro element ot 
the body politic. Few North Carolina politicians, for example, would 
attempt to take such a course. Louisiana seems to be politically quiet, 
and so does Mississippi; but from Alabama and Georgia accounts 
come of some murders, and more threatenings, caused by political 
hatreds. There seems no reason, however, why the killing of Mr. 
Adkins, in Georgia, should be attributed to anything but the mur 
derer’s desire for the old man’s money. The killing of Holmes in Vir 
ginia, too, was just such an affray as is common enough in the South ; 
one man is “wanted” by the sheriff, another man is what the first 
man considers officious in aiding and encouraging the officer, and is 


| therefore shot—being not unarmed himself, by the way. This is bad 


enough, and the murdered man’s color ahd politics may have had their 


| effect in helping on his death; but still it is not strictly a political 


is 80 now, it is altogether probable that in the course of the next | 


six weeks the Conservative Republicans will become yet more confi- 
dent ; it being reasonable to suppose that they will continue to make 
some, if not a great many, converts to the policy of voting from among 
the men who have hitherto upheld the doctrine that a white man, who 

truly white, will not lower himself by having part or lot in the matter 
P carrying on in the Old Dominion a government in which blacks have 

voice. But no such degree of approval is now given these men as was 


: ie | outrage. 
6th of July, and the contest will be exciting, and the result, we sup- | 


A difficulty of some importance has arisen in Virginia, owing to 
the inability of the judges to take the test-oath, and their conse 
quent unfitness for office under the Fourteenth Constitutional Amend 


} ment. There are many counties in which, since the passage of the 


Amendment, there is not a single lawyer to be found legally qualified 
to sit on the bench and administer justice. This is, of course, de 


| lightful for the criminals, and some of them who have beén sentenced 


by disfranchised judges have taken to suing out writs of Aabeas corpus, 


for the purpose of getting themselves released from prison. One ot 
these cases came, recently, before Chief-Justice Chase, who took the 
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ground that the Fourteenth Amendment was. not to be construed in a 
sense which would make it destructive of social order, and that, there- 
fore, such officials as were necessary to the punishment of crime, and 
the protection of life and property, must be held qualified to act under 
it, even if unable to take the oath, as long as no others are to be had. 
In short, he held that there could be de facto judges in the interest of 
society as well as a de facto government, and that their acts were valid 
to the extent which social exigencies might make necessary. He 
accordingly sent the petitioner back to prison. The case also 
came before the celebrated Judge Underwood, who made mince- 
meat of the Chief-Justice. He took his stand on the habeas corpus as 
the palladium of our liberties, cited Boswell and Macaulay as to its 
value, said that if the Chief-Justice’s ruling were good law, the “ Con- 
stitution would become a mat to wipe our feet on, not a shield to pro- 
tect our breasts.” He enquired, scornfully, what is “a court de facto?” 
and said he would not be frightened at this time of day by a little law 
Latin; quoted Marshall to show the nature of a United States court, 
and Mansfield in the great Somerset slave case, to show that a judge 
should not be deterred from pronouncing a decision by the considera- 
tion of the inconvenience that would result from it. In fact, a more 
excruciating castigation was probably never inflicted by one great 
judicial officer on another. Underwood clearly ought to be Chief- 
Justice himself, and we have little doubt that were Ben. Wade Presi- 
dent, he would be. With Wade in the White House, Train in the 
War Department, Sprague in the Treasury, Butler in the State Depart- 
ment, and Underwood as sole Judge of the Supreme Court, the howls 
and execrations of humiliated and terrified foreign tyrants would rend 
the skies, 





We have from Cuba a variety of news. It appears that the battle 
of which we spoke last week was only a skirmish after all; but 
“Colonel Stockton, of Oil City,” Pennsylvania, who has come back from 
the insurrectionary districts, says the rebel army amounts to 73,599, of 
whom 42,252 (we like the close accuracy of this) are drilling in 
“instruction camps,” and are as yet only armed with sugar-knives. 
To make them fight, we suppose it will take a “ rear-guard ” of Ameri- 
cans and Dominicans of at least 25,000 men. It appears that the 





mouths of those who asked for a sight of the revolutionary government | 
are now closed ; for Cespedes has become a “ President,” and has issued | 
a proclamation announcing that a “ federal ‘democratic republic has 
been established throughout the island,” and a “ provisional constitution 
has been ratified” (by whom, and on what day?) “The country is 
divided into four departments,” we also learn, and “ the more important 
offices have been distributed as follows”—he then gives the names of 
“the president of the chamber of representatives,” of “ the secretaries ” 
we presume of the same body, of the minister of war, and of the 
general-in-chief. ‘“ The other offices,” he says, “ which are necessary for 
the administration of the government, will be filled without delay by 
gentlemen who inspire confidence.” An impudent and inquisitive 
person might enquire, where is the Chamber of Representatives, and 
how is it composed? and who appointed the President? but we trust | 
rsons will present themselves, Cespedes has | 
ion to the people, and Quesada one to the 
‘st sentiments ; but there is an unpleasant re- 
: bloody proclamation of Valamesda, issued 
more than once referred, was preceded by as 
bloody a one of Cesped« issued Feb, 18, and the Spanish authorities 
produce the document, To this the New York “ Cuban Republican 
Junta” reply, that it is t ve that Cespedes issued the bloody proclama- 
tion referred to; but th: it was called forth, as the preamble to it, which 
the Spaniards suppress 1, expressly states, by the Spanish atrocities. 
There are reports at thi writing of the landing of 700 filibusters and of | 
a tight between them a .d the Spanish troops, in which the latter were | 
worsted. But we may as well say, frankly, that except the Cespedes | 
proclamations, there has not been a particle of news from the island 
during the week in which any sensible or intelligent person can place 
any confidence, and yet there has been a good deal of news. 


fur the present no such } 
issued a second proclam 
army, filled with the no) 
port from Havana that 1 
April 4, to which we hay 








(he agricultural news from the South—the important news just | 


1(\Q Rh 
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now—continues to be good, except such as relates to some local disas. 
ter like the breaking of the levee at one or two points in Louisiana, 
Cotton and corn are reported as doing well, and the recent assembling 
at Memphis of seven hundred delegates from every Southern State, }) 
bent on industrial reorganization, is a promising sign. It is a pity that 
it was marked by one incident which shows that it had too much like. 
ness to the curious gatherings which used to meet in old times and 
prove that slavery had nothing to do with the decay of the South, ang 
that a line of screw steamers out of Norfolk was all that was needeq 
to rehabilitate Virginia and make Portsmouth eclipse New York. sti) 
it is expecting a little too much to expect a Southern gentleman, if hy 
had the luck to have it, to refrain from reading to a mass-mecting of 
other Southern gentlemen a letter from General Lee; and we certainly 
should not expect the mass-meeting of Southern gentlemen to refrain 
from most enthusiastic and very long-continued applause. Only it wag 
not strictly commercial, considering the source whence the South wil] 
have to draw much of the capital it hopes for; it helps a little to 
postpone the day of Northern disbelief in stories of Southern hostility 
to Northern men; and not altogether unreasonably. In Virginia there 
is some taking up of small farms by the European immigrants, of whom 
a slender stream sets towards the South, most going to Virginia or to 
Texas. That the latter State needs a little Northern immigration may 
be suspected when it is said—without contradiction and seemingly on 
good authority—that in Galveston, the largest city in Texas, there ig 
but one man who deals in ice, who therefore has a monopoly of the 
business, and that, too, in a place with an almost tropical climate; 
that there is not a dry-dock in which a vessel may be repaired; that 
there is not a brickmaker, though material for bricks exists in abun- 
dance; that there is not a hat-maker, nor a broom-maker, nor a turn- 
ing-lathe; that the whole State cannot show a manufactory of “ fertil- 
izers,” though bones are plenty ; nor a shoe factory ; nor a paper-mill; 
nor a chandlery; nor a carriage factory. Most of the immigration into 
Texas goes to the German district, and is agricultural in character. 





The key to the change of ministry in Italy, which was announced 
without explanation by the Cable a fortnight since, is found in the 
latest advices by mail, according to which the event is one of the most 
fortunate which has happened to the kingdom for many a year. In- 
stead, as it appeared, of the Menabrea ministry being forced to resign 
after having survived one grave crisis after another with undiminished 
vigor, the Government has in fact received a most important accession 
from the Piedmontese faction, called the Permanente, which, ever since 
1865, has voted with the Opposition to embarrass and defeat the 
measures of what may be called the National party, as well as the 
party of order and reform. This transfer of allegiance not only in- 
creases the Government majority in the Chamber, but really marks the 
end of that particularism—to borrow a word from German politics— 
which has hitherto been the greatest enemy of solid progress in Italy. 
The Neapolitan faction remains, but perhaps not for all time; and the 
state, which has never lost ground since Mentana, now feels that the epoch 
of assured prosperity has been reached. This happy result has been 
brought about through the initiative of Count Cambray-Digny, which 
accounts for his remaining in the reconstructed Cabinet, while several 
of his colleagues retired in favor of the Piedmontese. Prior to this 
change, it was argued that the new partisans of the Government ought 
not to be rewarded by immediate admission to the Cabinet, lest the 
contrast between their late hostility and their present loyalty should 
afford the Opposition too great a handle, and weaken the ministry 
itself for the measures it might have to sustain; and lest there should 
prove to have been not a union, but merely a coalition{of parties. This 
fear, however, is hardly justified in view of the special, well-known 
grievance which animated the Permanente, and which bound them to 
find fault with everything that emanated from a government sitting in 
Florence instead of in*Turin. Once reconciled on this score, and in- 
duced to forget the pangs of diminished self-importance, this party 


| could without difficulty advocate any measure on its merits, and be at 
| the same time a shining example of patriotism and political abneg 


tion. 
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The elections in France have resulted in raising the minority in the 
Corps Législatif from 45 to 90, the Government candidates elected 
numbering 193. When it is remembered that the Opposition began in 
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1852 with five members only, and that it was owing solely to the 
exertions oi the workingmen of Paris that these were elected, this 
seems a great gain; but when it is remembered, on the other hand, 
that it has taken seventeen years to make it in, it does not seem so very 
great after all. However, forty-five Opposition members proved a 
serious annoyance to ihe Government in the last legislature ; and ninety 
combining with the lukewarm—of whom a certain number are sure 
to make their way in even under the Government wings—the coming 
session will probably be very stormy. Emile Ollivier, as has been fore- 
seen ever since he took to coquetting with the Emperor, and especially 
since he wrote his book giving an account of it, has been dropped out ; 
but he appears to be the only one of the original Liberals who has 
come to grief, _ = 

From England, the news relates wholly to the Alatama matter and 
Mr. Sumner’s speech. The press is occupied about little else. A sort 
of panic appears to have been produced by a letter of Goldwin Smith's, 
published in the Beehive, advising the abandonment of an emigration 
enterprise, for which he had been collecting information, and express- 
ing his belief that resident English might shortly have to quit the 
United States. This was, of course, taken as an expression of his opin- 
ion that war was imminent, and the various papers began to talk in 
view of the emergency. The Pall Mull Gazette is disposed to fight, 
and so are all the Tory papers; the 7imes argues in a paternal spirit ; 
the Daily News and Spectator assail the Sumner speech with great 
sharpness ; and the Broad Arrow, a paper devoted to the interests of the 
Civil Service, is not only ready to go to war, as a painful necessity, 
but as a pleasant duty which could not but have a satisfactory and tri- 
umphant conclusion. Mr. F. W. Newman, the brother of John, writes 
to the Star defending Mr. Sumner, on the ground that the very vio- 
lence of his language, by giving free vent to the popular feeling, had 
a tendency to soothe popular resentment, and that it served the purpose 
of convincing England of her sins and shortcomings ; and he ridicules 
the idea that the rejection of a treaty is an implied menace of war, or 
that Mr. Sumner’s speech contains any such menace. But he defends 


the conduct of the English Government in issuing the proclamation of 


neutrality on the strength of a quotation from “a memoir of the Hon. 
John Jay on emancipation,” which states that in August, 1861, Mr. Se- 
ward advised American Ministers in Europe that “the President, so 
far from rejecting, willingly accepted the doctrine that the Federal 
Government could not reduce the seceding States to obedience by con- 
quest ;” so Mr, Newman proposes that Englishmen should suffer forthe 
“misdeeds ” of their Government, and Americans for the “ misdeeds ” 
of theirs; but until it has been settled what are and what are not 
“misdeeds,” it does not seem to us that this suggestion contributes 
much towards a satisfactory arrangement. There is no sign of war 
that we know of anywhere but in London; and there it will probably 
be confined to the “Household Troops” on one side and the cor- 
respondent of the New York Tri/wne on the other. The latter is evi- 
dently bent on battle, and is determined not to be taken alive, and his 
whoops and shrieks come over the ocean on every blast that blows. 





Mr. Sumner is, it seems, receiving anonymous and _ insulting 
letters from “English bullies” on account of his late speech, and has 
begun to hand them over to the reporters for publication. The object 
of publishing them must either be to show that there are ruffians in 
England who write anonymous letters—which every one knew before— 
or that Mr. Sumner is undergoing martyrdom. We presume there is 
nobody in this country, or any other, occupying a conspicuous position, 
Who is not exposed to this kind of annoyance; but then sensible men 
usually put anonymous letters, whether filled with abuse of the receiv- 
ér or of anybody else, in the waste-basket. The cases in which statesmen 
call reporters in to copy them and print them are happily rare, and long 
=“ they continue so. Even the luxury of being the victim of perse- 
cation can hardly be enjoyed through them, as nobody knows who 
Writes them, and a public man might horrify the world by the publi- 


Nation. AOT 
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cation of a letter threatening to cut off his head and boil him down for 
glue, which was written after all by a schoolboy or a sot or a lunatic. 
* Bullies” rarely write anonymous letters; the authors are usually tim 
orous sneaks, who would not hurt a fly unless they could take him un- 
awares, We warrant that the Washington or Boston police will hold 
Mr. Sumner harmless against all the * bullies” on the globe for a mere 
trifle. His greatest danger at present, we take it, is from poison. We 
have our own reasons for believing that, should his foreign enemies de 
cide on making a victim of him for his late address, they will try and 
get access to his soup. 

President Woolsey, of Yale College, who, as those who have read 
his book know, is no mean authority on questions of international law, 
though he cannot be called a protessional student of it, and who is, as 
few politicians are, able to speak on such questions as an intelligent 
human being and not as a partisan, has delivered two lectures to the 
Senior Class on the Aludwima case, taking Mr. Sumner’s speech as his 
text. He holds, we are glad to say, pres isely the same position as the 
Nation with regard to the total absence of necessary connection between 
the neutrality proclamation aud the sailing of the Aldema, and, con- 
sequently, the folly and needlessness of tre ating them as part and pares l 
of the same transaction, and insisting on what we are sure not to yet 
an apology for the issue of the, proclamation—the Aludama depreda- 
tions constituting of themselves a real and sullficient grief, satistac 
tion for which ought to be insisted on. Dr. Woolsey also assails Mr. 
Sumner’s theory of “ocean belligerc ney” as something distinct, in the 
case of a power like the Confederacy, having several ports actually 
accessible to trade, from land belligerency—mnaintaining that the dis 
tinction has really its seat only in Mr. Sumner’s imagination, Taking 
up the question whether there was animus in the proclamation, he 
argues that there was in what was known of the state of things at 
the South, in the letters of Mr. Seward, the articles of Mr, Greeley, in the 
general foreboding of the Northern public, quite sufficient reason for 
believing that the English Government may have issued the proclama- 
tion in good faith, without unfriendly intent, and with an honest 
desire to be neutral; in short, he holds that a * neutral looking at the 
state of things occurring here might have inferred that a state of war 
did exist.” Coming to the case of the Alaba iw, Pre sident Woolsey 
declares that her departwre was (municipally) illegal, and contrary to 
international law; that Lord Russell was guilty of culpable negligence 
in not stopping her—in fact, Dr, Woolsey says that “on reading the 
evidence he felt hke shaking him ;” that Earl Russell had ample warn- 
ing; that there was treachery amongst other officials; and that for all 
this there is good ground for a claim for damages, but that war 
in support of it would not be justifiable until the British Government 
had refused to submit the question to a proper tribunal, which we 


infer he holds it has not vet done, 


President Woolsey said in the course of his leeture that he wished it 
to be understood “that he had not been bribed by British gold” to 
take the ground he was taking before his young men, This is all very 
tine for him to say, but does he really expect the intelligent readers of 
the Daily Tom-tom or of the Weekly Hammer and Tongs to believe him ? 
Does he not know that one of the favorite devices of these great organs 
is, whenever any important question comes before the American people 
for decision, to endeavor to prevent all discussion of it by saddling 
everybody who ventures to ditfer from them with some odious imputa 
tion before he opens his lips?) During the war, and on all questions 
arising out of the war, the mouths of many honest and capable men were 
stopped by the ery of * Copperhead.” On the tariff question and on all 
que stions of international law, the yare sought to be stoppe d by the ¢ ry of 
* British gold” and * Englishmen ;” and by keeping up a good yelling re 
iteration of these phras« s, it is gen rally possible to frighten timid men 
into their bedrooms, and some even into the beds and under the blankets. 
But unless we are greatly mistaken, the day for this particular form of 
blatherskite has gone by. There never has been a time when it was 
more necessary for men of intelligence to hold their own against this 
barbaric clamor and insist on being heard, and we doubt whether 
there ever was a time when there was a better chance of their succeed- 


ing. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S “FALL.” 
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Gove to speak 
the Erie operators to retain possession of the 


Tue “fall” of 
signing a bill enabling 
cle of the 
having given the highest promise of purity and integrity during the 


earlier months of his caree! 


more plainly, his 


itiiman—or, 


road in flance stockholders for an indefinite period, after 


is causing the greatest surprise and lamen- 


tation amongst the good people of all parties who admired and lauded 
him. Even such old and experienced observers as the New York 
Times and F » Post ave plunged in tribulation by the revelation of 
the Governor's weakness, and of course the bankers, brokers, and 


” prominent finane ie rs” who made haste to praise him when he be can 


to send in his vetoes to the Legislature two months ago, are propor- 
tionate ly it pre ssed, 

Now, it was well to praise him when he gave signs of a willingness 
to disregard party ties and base party traditions and usages, and do his 
duty. Any man in public life who does good things has a right to 
the support and applause of good people, no matter what fears we 
may entertain as to his last end; and there has never been a time when 
such men needed it more than they do now; but then there is no excuse 
for the grief and astonishment which the Governor's “fall” is pro- 
ducing. How anybody possessing even a moderate or distant acquaint 
ance with the character and aims of “the men inside polities ” could 
have believed in the reality of his sudden conversion, or have sup 
posed that he was going to break permanently with all the associa- 
It is 
all the more incomprehensible from the fact that Mr. Hoffman is by no 


tions and traditions of his public life, passes our comprehension. 


means the first backslider of whom this city has had experience. 
When that eminent man, Fernando Wood, was elected Mayor in 1854, 
he was fresh from a little “unpleasantness” in the courts, which had 
resulted in proving him guilty of forgery and embezzlement perpe- 
trated on his own partner. The facts of the case were perfectly well 
known to all our leading citizens, and the rest of his career, so far as 
When he 


took office, however, he made his appearance as a friend of virtue and 


known, had been that of a politician of the lowest class. 


ood order, and made a decided hit. 


entire control, made the lives of the gamblers, mock auctioneers, and 


The police, of which he had 


prostitutes miserable, and in fact he acted with such vigor against all 
forms of vice and immoralify that the wicked began to wind up their 
business preparatory to removing. The Mayor's oflice was crowded 
every day with bankers, brokers, financiers, and ministers calling to 
compliment his Honor, and thank him for the noble work he was 
doing. His swindling operations were spoken of as trifling “ indis- 
cretions "—-we believe this is now the phrase applied to the crimes of 
“faithful” men—and in fact he played his cards so successfully that 
he obtained a gorgeous testimonial signed by the leading merchants 
fell,” as 
Hoffman has fallen and as O'Gorman has fallen, and as the whole tribe 


asking him to stand fora second term. Once firmly seated, he “ 


to which they belong are sure to fall sooner or later, no matter what 
their early promises or reforms may be. 

We do not mean to put 
But 


a 


Ifoffman in the same category with Wood as 
a private individual. as politicians they have to be tried by the 


same tests. To expect man inside politics” to reform—that is, to 
become public-spirited, straightforward, high-minded, scrupulous—is 
to expect him to abandon deliberately a career which he has delibe- 


rately chosen, to break with the friends and associates of many years, 


to give up all hope of political advancement, and to sink into obscurity 
“as soon a his term of office . if he holds one, expire 3. Had Governor 
Hotfman held out against the Erie Ring after it had got Tammany at 


rs h 


no chance of renomination for the 


would, two ve: ‘nce, have found not only that he had 
had lost all 


gift of the 


its back, he 
governorship, but that he 
chance of ever holding any public office whatever in the 
All hope of the senatorship, of the vice-presidency or presi- 
be 
gone; and not only this, but he would find himself, on his return to 


ye ople. 


dency—for, of course, he hopes one day to be President—would 


the city, ostracized by his Democratic associates. He would find him- 
self formally excluded from all Democratic councils and caucuses, and 
his opinions on political matters treated as worthless, and his character 
generally stigmatized as treacherous. To set off against this blasting 


of his political prospects and attendant social discomfort, he would 


Athy 1 


Nation. 


| 
| 
























have the good opinion of two or three Republican newspapers, wh; 
probably would hardly ever again mention his name, and of a nuy 
of respectable merchants, whom he would hardly ever see, 

Would the Republicans take him up and reward him for his “ po})), 
stand” against corruption by giving him as prominent a place in thy; 
Not at all, 
would find amongst them just as little appreciation of persona) 


ranks as the one he had lost in the Democratic ranks ? 
le 
independence and integrity on the part of politicians as amongst t}), 
Democrats. He would find his honesty absolutely no recommendatioy 
to them, while his openly avowed indifference to party usages ang 
obligations would make him an object of suspicion to all “the map. 
agers.” ITlis professions of conscientiousness and his scruples wou) 
be a standing subject of merriment in the more secret party conclayes, 
and the regular party organs would occasionally refer to him as 4 
designing donkey, whom the Democrats showed their shrewdness jy 
getting rid of. He would find that some of the worst men who have ever 
appeared in public life in any country or age—men compared with whos 
careers that of Fisk and Lane, base and shameless though it be, is inn 
cent and pure—stand high in the Republican councils, and exert a poy 
erful influence on the party, and obtain for themselves or their triends 
some of its best offices, and are supported and voted for by some of 
its best members. He would find a long course of honesty and intes 
rity of just as little use to a political aspirant in Massachusetts as jy 
the Sixth Ward of this city—a foul record just as little hindrance. 
He would find in one party, as in the other, a man’s title to politi 


cal honors tried by tests which the worst men can stand just as s 


cessfully as, and even more successfully than, the best—that is, the 


j 
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of temporary adhesion to some piece of political doctrine. 

The moral of Hoffman's fall, as of that of so many other men as eo 
as he, is that the respectable citizens, not of this city and State only, 
but of all cities and States, must give up the notion that they can 
complish anything for good by patting on the back or writing 
flattering testimonials to anybody who, having got by accident or j 
trigue into high official position, treats them to a few spasms of virt 
and independence, The work of reform cannot be done by c! 
or by spasms. It is, and has always been, a long steady pull, carried 
We must begin, in the first plo 
by creating a reasonable belief in the minds of young men who are co 


on with persistence and vigilance. 


ing on the stage that unmitigated rascality will prove a disyualiti 
tion for office in any party. No such belief can ever spring up as lon: 
as Republican constituencies send such men as Banks and Butler t 
Congress, and a Republican administration appoints such men as Sick! 
and Ashley to high official positions, not only without any concert 
and emphatic remonstrance from the virtuous public, but with tl: 
hearty approval or the studied silence of the more influential porti: 
of the Republican press. 
rising generation, our preachings of reform must remain vain, and « 
If t] 


1 


Government went right in the presence of such scandals, we sli 


As long as these facts meet the eye of the 
code of political ethics a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 


despair not of its future only, but of that of the race; for it wo 

destroy our faith in the moral government of the world. One of th: 
modes by which Providence works the deliverance of mankind 
the reign of knavery is by making public misery one of its cons 
quences, If the community did not suffer when the Fisks wer 
the ascendant, the world would be ruled by Fisks; if any party cou d 
achieve permanent success under the leadership of its knaves, no pat 

would ever effect any reform. Nobody needs to be a sage to know that 
no permanent change can be made in the moral condition of p 
life without a vigorous and successful effort on the part of the « 


munity either to get rid of “the men inside politics,” or, if this be not 


possible, to terrify them into at least a show of virtue. 


MR. SUMNER’S SPEECH IN ENGLAND. 

Tue effect Mr. Sumner’s speech has produced in England has pro- 
bably surprised very few thinking men either here or anywhere ©! . 
The astonishment of some of the newspapers at it has the charm o! 
almost infantile simplicity, but it is nevertheless very amusing. T 
read of their comments it, 
John Bull was well known to be a saintly character, who wel 


some on one would suppose 
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about the world begging people to point out faults in him, that 
he might at once own them and weep over them, and that he 
was constantly advertising for persons whom he might have in- 
jured in order to pay them handsome damages. In fact, it is 
‘only on the theory that they thought themselves dealing with an 
ideal, etherealized John Bull instead of the real one, that we 
can account for Mr. Sumner’s delivery of his speech as a means of 
peaceably enforcing a claim, or for the 7Zribune’s sapient proposal 
that Great Britain should surrender Canada, both as a sign of 
friendship and an admission of deep and deadly sin. In so far as the 
speech was addressed to the English public as a means of convincing 
them that they were in the wrong, and persuading them to do right, it 
has of course proved a complete failure. It has united the English 
people in sentiment on the Alabama question, and has strengthened the 
hands of those who are opposed to all reparation whatever. One merit 
may be allowed it—that of bringing home to the English mind what 
never has been thoroughly brought home to it before—the fact that 
Americans, of all classes and conditions, were deeply offended by 
the course of the English public and Government during the war, and 
have not got over it. Of this it has all along been difficult to persuade 
Englishmen, mainly, we believe, owing to the fact that no man of pro- 
minence and weight had given utterance to the sentiment. One of the 
unfortunate consequences of the constancy with which a large portion 
of the press abuses England year in and year out is, that when there 
comes a crisis like the present, when real and unusual resentment seeks 
expression, the newspapers are inadequate to the task, because nobody 
minds them. They have, owing to the limitations of human speech, 
to leave it doubtful in the minds of their foreign readers whether the 
American sense of British perfidy and unscrupulousness is any one year 
a whit stronger than it was any other year of the last ninety. 
has thus far done nothing to supply the deficiency. 


Congress 
There is not, and 
has not been for years, a serious debate in either branch on foreign 
questions. In the House, the illustrious Banks has it all his own way, 
and his speeches and resolutions of course have long ago ceased to in- 
fluence any rational person in either hemisphere. In the Senate, the 
work of commenting on English policy has been left to Mr. Chandler; 
but no American has ever had the face to ask any foreigner to heeds 


been feeling very bitterly towards England, and has been left by it 
representatives without the means of letting its feelings be known. 
The proper mode of giving formal utterance to popular sentiment 
towards foreign powers is a discussion in the legislature participated 
in by the leading men of the country. In the United States it is only 
the Senate which is fitted for any such duty. The Senate, however, 
mainly, no doubt, owing to its share in the treaty-making power, 
and its consequent practice of doing foreign business in secret ses- 
sion, has the habit of avoiding all public treatment of international 
questions, In the present instance it has departed from its practice, 
and published Mr. Sumner’s speech as an expression of feeling ; and that 
the speech has served one good purpose in satisfying the English pub- 
lic that people here are exasperated, there is no denying. 

But there is no denying, also, that in so far as it was intended to 


answer the highest end of all oratory—the persuasion of those who 
differ with you, it has not only not succeeded, but has rendered agree. 


ment more difficult than ever. 
of America, and weakened the English friends of America, and, what 
is worse, has shaken the confidence of the latter in the moral streneth 
of the American cause, and gone far towards preparing them to throw 
their weight in against it. Many Americans may say they do not care 
for this; but it is not open to those to say it who have attached so 
much importance to English “sympathy ” that they are half-inclined to 
fight England for not giving it. The father who whipped his boy for 
not loving him may not have cared for his boy's leve, but the mere fact 
of the whipping barred the use of this plea in defending the whipping. 
So that there is really something melancholy in the justification 


which some of those who have been most clamorous on this matter of | 


sympathy take in contemplating the rage and alarm excited in England 
by the speech, and the pleasure which, according to his friends the re- 
porters, it gives Mr. Sumner to find himself the object of English abuse. 


The Nation. 


| controversy which may have to be close 


It has strengthened the English enemies | 
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We have already discussed the speech, considered as a legal state 


ment of the American case. It had some strong points, but the want 


of logical connection and agreement between them, and the tone of 
exaggeration and inflation which pervaded it, made it a ’ 
fortunate presentation of our complaint in the forum of international 
law, and is well calculated to prejudice the American cause in the eyes 
of foreign lawyers. The statesmen of other countries are not used to 
the fervid mode of treating legal points at the hands of men high in 
office. Mr. Sumner, to be sure, is not a member of the Cabinet, but hi 
occupies in European eyes a more important position than that of a 
member of the Cabinet, in being, as regards foreign affairs, the most 
important member of a body which even rejects treaties when it pleases, 
and the one man of the legislature to whose authority on foreign 
affairs the public generally deters. Men oceupying similar positions in 
Europe always speak under a sense of responsibility, with an abiding con 
sciousness of the gravity of the consequences that may result from 


their indiscretions. Even if they are intellectual 


pride from making themselves the mouthpiece of mere popular passion, 
they are restrained by the 


not restrained by 


reflection that they may, if they talk wildly, 
help to bring on a bloody war. 


Our correspondent * America,” whose letters we think are as good 
an expression of the wounded feelings of the best class of Americans as 
we have seen, lias had the merit of not mixing up sentiment with law 


He feels offended as a gentleman feels who has been badly treated by 


| another gentleman, and he wants much the same kind of satistaction. 


He holds that the code of Christian ethics, properly so called, which 
prescribes forgiveness of injuries and patience in our relations with 
wrong-doers, is not applicable to nations; that the first duty of a states- 
man is to bear the flag with honor, though it might be his duty as an 
individual to turn his right chet 
the lett. 


k to the man who had smitten him on 


This distinction exists, it is true; but as civilization advances, 


every nation’s estimate of what is due to its honor is influenced by the 
consideration of the grave Consequences attendant on all attempts to 
vindicate it. Hot 

viduals may be avenged simply by coolness, or fisticuffs, or mutual 
slaughter. 


words and unhandsome behavior between indi 


In any case, all that happens is that two high-minded and 


| touchy gentlemen have their clothes torn and their lives or limbs im- 
him. The consequence is that for seven long years the public here has 


perilled. No great interest is seriously affected by their manner of ter- 
minating their differences. 


and 


But when nations come to blows, the moral 
material welfare of millions, both of 


generations, is involved in the contest. 


t 


the present and coming 


The very march of civilization 
is retarded by every shot that is fired, and fountains of misery are un- 


sealed which often flow for centuries. in who can approach a 


The m 
1 by such an arbitrament 


] 


the same loose watch on 


with which he 


as this in same spirit, and with the his 
tongue, would approach a difference between indi- 
viduals, not only need not disclaim the character of a Christian, but 
ditticul 


ulty in enrolling himself in any recognized 
school of philosophy or jurisprude nee, The 


would find some 


bravest soldiers and the 
finest gentlemen that have ever lived have been the heartiest in their 


horror of war, the readiest to exhaust 





all other means of obtaining 
and men who really dread war, as all 
is careful about creating the state of feeling 
} 


Musil 


redress before resorting to it: 


good men ought, are just 


out of which war may unexpectedly as about striking the first 


, and passionate charges are things, therefore, 
which men in positions of responsibility are bound to avoid until the 
moment of physical action is near at hand, They have no place in 
civilized diplomacy, and it is not till the resources of diplomacy are 
exhausted that the war-drum should be beaten. 


blow. 


Taunts, defiance 


THE PROPER PROTECTORS OF WOMEN. 

A casr occurred in Maryland the other day, in which a girl. in a 
respectable position in life, who had been seduced under promise of 
marriage, deliberately killed her betrayer as he sat on the piazza of 
the hotel—firing a second shot into his body, in order to make sure 
work of it, as he lay helpless. She was of course arrested ; but, being 
considered too good for the jail, she was confined at the hotel of the 
town where she lived, and was the recipient of marked attentions from 
the society of the place while awaiting her trial, 





She was acquitted 
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the jury followed home and serenaded in honor of 
The suid to 


He was the only support, or the main support, of a mother 


ind 


verdict, 


at once, 
their 


character. 


were 


young man Is have held a good 


very 


and sisters ; and it was their dependence on him, it was reported, that 
} 


prevented his keeping faith with the woman whom he had betrayed, 


and his own weakness was the source of great pain and trouble of mind 


Nevet 


better than a wild anim 


to him. theless, his neighbors evidently looked on him as no 


il, and treated his assassin with as much con- 


sideration as if she had defended a babe against a tiger, and honored 


the jury not only as dispensers of justice, but as vindicators of the 


essed. 
About the same time, in Quebec, a jury acquitted a young man 


oppre 


who had assassinated the seducer of his sister—though in this case, it 
must be admitted, the seducer was one of a peculiarly heartless and 
The Cole case in Albany was treated by the jury in 
be 


juries, the killing of a seducer, either by his victim or by any of her 


depraved type. 


a somewhat similar way. In fact, it may said that, in the eyes of 
male relatives, is perfectly legal; while in the eyes of the community 


it is, on the whole, praiseworthy. Moreover, the friends of the mur- 
dered person have no means of putting in any plea in extenuation, 
even if they have one to urge. The public pigsecutor confines himself 
to proving the killing, and the delib ‘ration with which it was done. 
The defence then proves the seduction, pure and simple, as the French 
say, and the case is closed, In fact, both the verdict of the jury and 
the verdict of the public are based on the assumption which every man 
knows to be incorrect—that seducers are always depraved villains, who 
do their dreadful work, in pure wantonness, on a perfectly innocent and 
unsuspecting passive object, and that the woman in no way contrib- 
utes to her fall. The theory that she may have had a share in bringing it 
about receives no consideration whatever ; and, of course, it can hardly be 
supported by evidence, because trom the very nature of the occurrence, 
are never known to more than two 


the circumstances which led to it 


persons; and one of these has always been put out of the way by death 
before it becomes the subject of judicial enquiry. The strongest argu- 
ment in favor of jury trials has always been that it brings the average 
common sense and everyday experience of average men to the consid- 
eration of questions of guilt or innocence, liability or non-liability, 
arising in controversies between individuals, This argument is gen- 
erally sound; but it may be safely said that in the trial of all suits 
arising out of the relations of the sexes, it totally fails. The jurymen 
discard their individual experience of the facts of life completely, and 
look at the subject wholly from the point of view of an outraged father 
or husband—that is, of a man maddened by a terrible misfortune. This 
amounts to saying that the trial of such cases before juries is a disgust- 
ing farce; and that is.exactly what we mean to say. 

It is after the trial is over, however, that its absurdity becomes fully 
apparent. The jury who have acquitted the prisoner, and the judge 
who has charged in his or her favor, and the lawyer who has thundered 
against the dead seducer, will, on coming out of the court-house, meet 
and receive into their houses with perfect cordiality men whom they 
know to have been guilty of the very offence for which they have just 
pronounced assassination in cold blood a suitable penalty. They will 
vote for them for Congress and the governorship, sign recommendations 
for them for high and responsible public offices, and subscribe to public 
their 


Washington some y 


dinners in honor. In one celebrated case, which was tried in 


), the prisoner, who had murdered his wife’s 


~Lis alt 
seducer, and over the woes of whose “ desolated home” the court, jury, 


and bar almost blubbered, and who was acquitted at once, was himself 


a notorious profligate of the 


_ 
wil 


very lowest type—a kind of man, in fact, 
h which the contemporaries of Tacitus were, we are glad to say, 
more familiar than the communities of the modern world. 

fe- 


male honor cannot be ascribed, therefore, to a morbidly high estimate of 


This disposition to treat lightly murders committed in defence of 


the value of female purity to society, because if it were we should have 
rigid, nay ferocious, legislation for its protection, and we should see 
VW hat is 


though of 


male offenders against it visited with severe sdcial penalties. 

really at the bottom of it is a remnant of the feeling which 

ditferent degrees of strength in different eommunities, and though in 
| nl _ 


his and others in our own day kept down or disguised by religious or 
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moral culture—treats the immoral pursuit of women as a kind of a game 
of great danger, but which ought to be left open to anybody courage- 
ous cnough to engage in it, and success in which is, on the whole, a 
Should the player 
fail, however, and lose his life, men hold themselves at liberty to = 


sign of the possession of certain enviable qualities, 


served him right; he knew the risk before he engaged in the enter 
prise. Society puts itself towards the parties in the relation of an 
umpire, and simply watches the contest, notes the result, decides whether 
the play was fair, and dismisses the victor with a pat on the back. At 
the same time, as something must be done for the protection of the 
family, while putting the whole burden of the guilt on the seducer. 
and justifying his violent death, it treats its victim afterwards as just 
as guilty as he was, and makes an outcast of her. In fact, to sum up. 
they enquire into his death on the theory that he was the sole culprit, 
and after the trial treat her as if she was the sole culprit. 

The Women’s Rights advocates have been recently looking into this 
and 
what seemed to meet with favor with them, if rightly reported, was the 


extraordinary state of things, with the view of finding a remedy ; 


time-honored device of making such a change in public opinion as 
would visit the seducer with the same social penalties as his victim, 
The infliction of the same social penalties on both parties is, lL: wever, 
Moralists have been 
trying to bring it about for over two thousand years, and have not suc- 


something which we shall probably never see. 
ceeded, The Stoics preached the equality of their guilt before the 
Church began to preach it, and the Church has preached it incessantly 
ever since, but in vain. The reasons of their failure, it seems to us, are 
not far to seek. 
into the scale against guilt; and it cannot be denied, and never his 


In the forum of abstract justice, temptations are put 


been denied, that men’s passions weigh heavily amongst temptations in 
this particular field of vice. In the second place, there is no code of 
morals, however lofty its sanctions, the enforcement of which is not 
molified by purely utilitarian considerations, Society refuses to treat 
men’s licentiousness with the same severity as women’s, because the 
consequences to the family, to children, and to property are less seri 
ous, and must, in the nature of things, always remain less serious: so 
that, though in the forum of conscience or the purely religious forum, 
such as that of the church, a male seducer may be treated as equally 
guilty with his victim, no such theory will probably ever govern th 
conduct of society at large. 

The best remedy within our reach, and it is a remedy to which th 
champions of women’s rights are bound to pay particular attention, is 
the training of the female understanding to weigh probabilities and 
estimate consequences and control feelings. It is impossible to believe 
that after society has been reorganized on the footing of * equal righits,” 
their husbands or fathers will be allowed to avenge thie 


women or 


wrongs of the sex by acts of violence; and the exact rights and wrongs 
of a case of seduction is something no court of justice can ever weigh. 
Not only must it always be impossible to ascertain the exact facts of 
each case, but the peculiarities, both moral and physical, of both 
parties must enter so largely into the result, that no human tribunal 
could ever divide the guilt between them with even an approach to 
Women must, therefore, be taught to take care 
The 
present division of the responsibility of its protection is a disgrace to 


fairness or accuracy. 
of their own honor, and to bear unsupported the loss of it. 


our civilization. 


THE DECAY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Ir may not be known to most of our readers that whenever tlie 


yar 
i 


World dcsires to adorn the tale of the profligacy of the age with a 
ticularly pointed moral, the great storehouse from which it draws its 
Whenever any peculiarly cruel case of 
W est- 


ern, or Southern States, the Wor/d, in chronicling the fact, couples wit! 


illustrations is New England. 
desertion, bigamy, or child-murder occurs in any of the Middle, 


it the reflection: “ These are as bad as the things which happen in 
Massachusetts.” 
ears of those who have been accustomed to see Massachusetts and her 


Now such reflections as these strike sadly on the 


admiration of mankind as the home of al! 
amazing that the time should have come 
should denounce Puritan New England. 


sister States held up to the 
it 
when Sybaritic New York 


the virtuous. is indeed 
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The 


Nor is it only the foreigner who mocks at her. Within her very eates 
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is the enemy. In the first place, there is the arch-fiend, Dr. Allen, 
who claims the credit of the discovery that the native New England 
population is dying out—a discovery the truth of which we have dis- 
puted in these columns, yet none the less must we admit the appearance: 


of the doctor's lucubrations to be indicative of the dying-out of 


something or other—perhaps public spirit, perhaps local pride, perhaps 
self-confidence—in that section of the country in which he writes. Thirty 
years ago, if a prominent surat or even a prominent minister had 
boldly avowed the belief that the native population was disappearing, 


he would have been flayed alive. Not even Dr. Channing would have 


dared to face the scorn which would have followed the declaration of 


such heresy. But to-day Dr. Allen makes a reputation out of it. And 
not only is it openly asserted that the Puritan stock is diminishing, but 
even that such of it as remains is no longer what it should be. Stranu: 
stories are afloat (Massachusetts men circulating them, be it remem 
bered) that, not content with the natural decrease in population, the 
descendants of the Pilgrim band are taking measures calculated to 
still further reduce the birth-rate. We are unable to say whether this 
is so or not, as it is not a matter about which statistics are readily fur 
nished by those best able to give them; but the curious part of the 
matter is, that the scandalous stories which have got about should 
have fastened themselves upon New England. Why New England, 
when it is supposed that every villany flourishes best in New York ? 
Where corrupt judges abound, and the watering of railroad stock is 
done by Fisk and Lane; and “The Butcher-cart Thief” dwells, and 
Reddy the Blacksmith, and the criminal population control polities, 
and O’Brien is elected sheriff, there certainly, one would say, miso- 
progenitiveness might be expected to flourish. But no; it is against 
Massachusetts that Dr. Storer complains. 

Then the Irish are said tobe rapidly filling up the places which are 
left vacant for them by the missing natives. Thirty years ago the 
American operative system was the pride of Massachusetts. The mills 
at Lawrence and Lowell were worked by pure-minded and industrious 
Americans; now, how changed the scene! The American operative is 
no more—nothing is seen but the embruted face of “six hundred years 


5 


of wrong.” The whole manufacturing population is Irish, with a few 
native superintendents and treasurers scattered about here and there to 
keep the machines in running order. It is New Ireland, not New 
England any longer. As it is in the country, so it is in the city; in 
Boston, is is said, the Irish vote controls, or will soon control, polities, 
and a State Police has been established to enforce laws with which the 
municipal constabulary do not sympathize. It is said that a quorum 
of the Board of Aldermen can more easily be found at the Parker House 
than in the City Hall; and recently the question has arisen whether 
there is not some partnership between the city police and the house- 
breaking “ring.” We do not pretend for a moment to decide the 
question, but the opening of such discussions does not tend to improve 
the reputation of the State; and what the tendency of putting it in 
the hands of a legislative committce is, we all know only too well. 

Nor is this all. We have lately conversed with an intelligent gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, who, being a * gold gambler,” naturally took 
a gloomy and unpatriotic view of things, and from whose criticism, 
therefore, a great abatement must of course be made. Indeed, if we 
were to take as gospel-truth what the speculating and commercial 
classes say about the country and its various sections, we hardly know 
where we should be at all. But, thank heaven! we may yet find 
unalloyed truth in the editorials of the daily press and in the speeches 
of Congressmen off duty. Still, in the absence, for the last month or 
two, of any authoritative declarations from those quarters on the subject 
Wwe are now discussing, it may not be inopportune to cite what this gen- 
tleman whom we “ interviewed ” said ; and it was this: That in national 
politics, New England had sunk below the level even of New York 
that was his way of putting it; that the majority of her Congressional 
delegation were nobodies, and the one or two brilliant « xceptions were 
disgraceful demagogues, who had made a political reputation out of the 
want of a military one. One of them, he said, openly advocated 
national dishonesty, and was elected to Congress because his constita- 
ents thought that of no consequence. The other spent his whole time 
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in fomenting dissenions between this country and nations with whom 
we were at peace. As for such fellows as Morrissey, they might be cor 
rupt and ignorant—no one expected a prize-tighter to be anything else, 
and they had consequently very little influence; but the spectacle of 
Banks and Butler legislating was a sight which, if long open to the 
publie gaze, would pervert its moral sense altogether. He did not cor 
fine himself either to Massachusetts, but went on to say that Spragu 
in Rhode Island, and the shadow of Barnum hovering over Connecti 
were enough to make any one blush for his country. 

We contess that at the time we hardly Knew what to say. T) 
gold gambler always has such a truculent way with him in discoursin 
on these themes, that it is awkward to meet his arguments. Still, after 
mature reflection, we are inclined to think that th is a wood deal to 
he said on the other sidle, The fact is that th New Eng! uncle rs, ati 
having been content to inhabit the rock-bound coast and sterik uplands 
east of the Hudson for two hundred years, have lately mad up their 
minds that there are other parts of the world more highly favored 
than their old home, and places where man can obtain more substan 
tial happiness with less difficulty than by ploughing either the granite 
of the Berkshire hills or even the richer lands where the old “river 
gods” of the Connecticut used to live and govern, The result is that 
at present the New Englander is engaged in his old work ot emigra 
tion. He is leaving his home, and making a new one for himself in 
Ohio, in New York, in Texas, in Florida, We do not offer this asa 
new theory, for the fact is of course generally admitted, but its neces 
sary effect upon New England has hitherto not been regarded as much 
as its probable effect on the lands which he is selecting for his d: 
scendants to inhabit. We are for ever felicitatine ourselves that th 
West is being peopled in great measure by the h dy citizens of Maine, 
but we are continnally forgetting what sort of an effect this is lik ly 
to have upon Maine. As the poor but ambitious farmers of the East 
} 


leave their domicile, a new stream must flow in to take their place. and 


that stream is trish. The moment this movement beyvins, it accelerates 
the other; the two races are in the field of labor to one another as 
specie and paper are in the field of finance; the poorer driving the 
better out. The Lawrence mili-hand of twenty years ago is an Lowa 
capitalist of to-day; the miil-hand of to-day is an Irish peasant. The 
population is rapidly becoming divided into two sharply defined 
classes: the Irish lab wet. and the native employe r. The result of this 
he 


state of society is not particularly delightful in any aspect. Still, ther 


is something to be said for New Eneland. Notwithstanding the reeent 


assertion of th Times that it would undertake to gather together in 
this city a larger number of highly cultivated men and women, at a 
shorter notice than such a collection could be got tog@ether in Boston 
or Springtic lad, fi Ww Pp ople, Wwe ai if} i l Ww ] l agTres in this bold 4S 
sertion, for most people yet think that New Englind contains the most 


cultivated Americans there are to be found, and that Harvard and Yaie 


. y ys i} ] af 
are more likely at 


present to produce eminent culture than Columbia 


and Cornell. If she produces such men as Barnum and Sprague, 


, 
- 


does she not als the country such men as Andrew and Hoar? 


If such soldiers as Butler and Banks are to be eredite d to her, so are 
many others. And we think there are signs that the days of these 
men are passing away, and that the time may not be far distant when 

new kind of statesmen will control her destinies, Meanwhile, 
whether the decay goes on or not depends rather on her own practical 
exertions than upon the ability with which she conducts the contro 
versy with the newspapers and public men of this city as to which is 


the wickedest place in the world, New York or New England. 


THE POWER OF TALK IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. Abert MARrto recently wrote to a Florence paper, that (in 
substance) anybody in the United States might write and publish against 
its form of government, and in favor of a monarchy or empire, without 
disturbing the slumbers of the Attorney-General ; but that of course the 
case would be very different should a few or many rise in insurrection 
against the Union. 

Thereupon the Perseveranza of Milan asks the Nation the following 


* questions: 
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} 


1. Are the laws in all the States of the Union the same in regard to | 


freedom of the press ? 


2. Would the authorities take no notice of a paper which should habit- 


ually and outrageously vilify the republican form otf government, and 


constantly urge its overthrow ? 


3. If there is no lewal restraint or menace 8 the temper of the people 
such that they would tolerate such a journal in its course ? 


4. And if a mob should destroy the paper, could redress be obtained in 


the courts? 


There are, we believe, no laws in force in any State in the Union now 
which forbid any man discussing any subject he pleases, either orally or 
in print, provided he does not defame individuals. Should he do so, they 
have their remedy, either by a civil or criminal prosecution. If they choose 
the criminal prosecution, the public proseeutor will, of course, conduct the 


case in the same way, and under the influence of the same motives, as if he 


were conducting a prosecution for theft or manslaughter. There was an 
attempt made in 1798 to restrain abuse of the Federal Government 


and its officials, by declaring it a criminal offence to libel them, per- 


mitting the defendant, however, to plead the truth of his allegations; 


but the act was extremely unpopular, and it was very soon repealed. In 
we believe all the Slave States, during the existence of slavery, the cireula- 
tion of “ incendiary publications "—that is, printed or written books, papers, 
pamphlets, or circulars containing any sentiments, doctrine, advice, or, to 
use the words of the Mississippi Statute, “ inuendoes calculated to produce a 
decidedly dangerous or rebellious disaffection among the colored population 
of the State’—was a criminal offence punishable with greater or less 
We doubt, however, if many cases under these statutes were 
What 


usually happened when anybody was suspected of circulating or publishing 
: ‘ g 


severity. 


ever tried before a judicial tribune. We have never heard of one. 


or selling seditious publications was, that he was “ waited upon” by a 


“committee of the citizens’—that is, a mob—and invited in lighter cases to | 


leave the State instanter, which he invariably did ; and, in graver cases, was 
murdered, or tarred and feathered, or ridden ona rail. For several years 
before the war, the Southern postmasters, with the connivance of the 
Federal Government, refused to deliver to subscribers, at the South, North- 
ern papers which advocated anti-slavery opinions, and no bookseller dared 
to offer anti-slavery books for sale. 

During the war there were a few places in the South in which news- 


papers maintained throughout the struggle their hostility to the rebellion. 


Unionist papers were generally suppressed either by mobs or the hand of | 


military authority. At the North cases occurred here and there, especially in 
the Border and Western States, in which papers of decide dly “ Copperhead” 
tendency were either mobbed, or compelled through fear of mob violence 
to moderate their tone ; but there was no large city at the North in which 
throughout the whole war there did not exist one or more publications 
which treated the rebellion as justifiable, rejoiced over Confederate vic- 
tories, and denounced the Union soldiers as brigands, and the leading offi- 
cers of the Government.as criminals of the blackest dye. One or two such 
offenders in regions bordering on the theatre of war were tried and pun 
shed by military courts, and a few more were assailed by mobs; but no 
attempt was ever made to prosecute them before a civil court, for the simple 
reason that there is no law in the United States to prohibit anybody's de- 
nouncing the Government or advising its overthrow. There is published 
this moment a paper called the Imperialist, which openly 


in this city at 
advocates the substitution of monarchical for republican institutions: but 
the only penalty it has to fear is not being bought by many people. There 
were at one time legal restrictions in Massachusetts, and, if we are not mis- 
taken, in one or two other New England States, on religious discussion, but 
they have everywhere been done away. There is now only one political 
offence known to the jurisprudence of the United States, and that is trea- 
son ; and treason consists in levying war against the Government ; and to 
bring the offence home to anybody he must be proved to have committed 
* overt acts.” 

So that Signor Mario is strictly correct when he says the Attorney- 
General does not trouble himself about seditious publications. A paper 
might devote itself daily—and thousands of papers do—to exciting “ hatred 
and contempt of the Government,” as they say in France. If they get sub- 
scribers enough to live, so much the better for the proprietors ; if they do 
not, so much the worse for them; the world goes on all the somne. and 
the Government stands. The authorities would do not notice 
them, for the simple reason that there is no law to enable them to punish 


them. 


not and 


In fact, it may be said that the principle is firmly established in the 
United States that, to verbal attacks on the Government, verbal replies are 
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the only proper defence. If anybody says a particular official is a thief. }o 
can be sued for libel on the individual ; but the Government in its politica) 
capacity in no way concerns itself with the proceeding. We do not believe 
that a publication advocating a change in the form of government wo ild 
now have anything worse to fear in any part of the Union than bank. 
ruptey. 

The basis of this indifference, which seems so strange to foreigners. 
the general confidence in the might and wisdom of the majority. 


is 
Every- 
body feels that an attempt at revolution would, in the absence of a great 
standing army, be ridiculous, unless the majority were in favor of it. [¢ 
the majority were in favor of it, however, there would be no need to resort 
to violence, and the desired changes could be effected, as they are every 
day, by the ordinary machinery. The establishment of any other form iw 
government than a republican one is forbidden by the Federal Constitution, 
There may be men who think this restriction a hard one, and who would 
like to do away with it, and who think the establishment of a monarchy 
possible, but they are classed with the slightly crazy enthusiasts, and yo 
body takes the trouble to argue against them. 

In saying all this, we beg to assure the Perseveranza we are filling our 
columns with what Americans will consider commonplaces. We doubt if 
the information will be especially valuable to people like the Italians or 
Frenchmen, who have not tried the experiment of free government long 
enough to be satisfied of the power of mere talk in bringing about political 
In both the United States and England, the public has again 
and again seen the most momentous modifications made in the govern. 


changes. 
ment as the result of protracted discussion or “agitation,” as it is called, 
This experience has made such a profound impression on all minds, that 
even the wildest enthusiast persuades himself that if he can only get the 
means of publishing a paper, he will eventually bring the majority over 
to his way of thinking. 
ing in the United States at this moment for whose abolition somebody is 
not laboring in the press or on the platform. There are papers and associ. 


There is not an institution or social relation exist. 


ations working for the abolition of capital, of wages, of property, of mar- 
riage, of the family, of animal food, of penal laws, of bolted flour, of 
taxation, of the army and navy, of colleges, of churches. But the last thing 
anybody thinks of is asking or giving to any institution, or doctrine, or 
custom the shield of legal protection. The law offers nothing even to the 
Government but a fair field and no favor. Everybody and everything has 
to submit to be questioned by all comers; and everything and everybody 
All the results of this system 
The license of the press is often revolting, 


is questioned with greater or less freedom. 
are certainly not admirable. 
but then the press improves most, and is best restrained, under the influ 
ence of public opinion simply. We have no doubt the best thing you can 
do with a blackguard who wants to assail somebedy is to give him the 
means of doing it. He is less mischievous in print than he will be out 
of it. 


ENGLAND, 
LONDON, May 14, 186°. 

THE great topic of the past fortnight has, I am sorry to say, been the 
dispute upon which I said a few words in my last letter. Mr. Sumner’s 
speech has been the text of a great many newspaper articles, and has occu- 
pied much private conversation. There has been something like a panic 
in-regard to 5-20 bonds in the City; and, in short, the prospect of increas- 
ing difficulty in our relations with America has caused more apprehension 
and annoyance than on any recent occasion. One circumstance which las 
contributed very greatly to this state of feeling has been a letter from Mr. 
Goldwin Smith. The respect which all Liberal politicians feel for that 
gentleman is so great that I would not lightly accuse him of imprudence. 
At the same time, I feel bound to say that his letter was singularly well 
calculated to produce an uneasy feeling, and one which I cannot but hope 
is more than the facts would justify. Mr. Smith, it seems, had been con- 
sulted in regard to the prospects of an English emigration, and the pith of 
his letter consists in the statement that there is so much danger of an in- 
terruption to friendly relations between the two countries that he cannot 
at present give any information on the subject. 
sensation, and has excited many comments in the press of both parties. If, 


This has caused a marked 


it is said, matters are so serious that a gentleman who speaks so decidedly 
from the American point of view as Mr. Smith, considers that the proba- 
bility of a rupture is to be seriously taken into account by intending em 
grants, we must be prepared for very unpleasant contingencies. If the 
Standard or any Tory paper had said such a thing, we might have set it 
down to their general hostility to America, which is naturally prepared to 


exaggerate American hostility to us. But when a high authority, who is 
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in some sort the ambassador of English Radicals to their transatlantic 
friends, finds it necessary to anticipate serious trouble, the significance of 
nis remarks is very different. I have been informed by several persons of 


high position, who are generally little given to such suspicions, t 
the United States Government has made up its mind, with the general 
agreement of the people, to declare war against us, to seize Canada, and to 
demand payment of some hundreds of millions of pounds sterling. 

You know far better than I can do how far this impression is justified by 
the state of American feeling. English oy-inion, so far as I have been able to 
observe, has been remarkably unanimous. We have, it is generally said, 
made all the concessions which the United States have any right to demand ; 
we do not wish to retreat, and we cannot go further. If additional claims 
are put forward of the nature indicated in Mr. Sumner's speech, we must 
civilly and firmly decline to take them into consideration, and leave it to 
the United States to take the next step as may seem good tothem. This 
has been the substance of all the expressions of opinion, whether in publi 
or private, that I have been able to hear; and it has of course been mixed 
witha good many demonstrations of the unreasonableness of the American 
people in fancying that they have any serious grounds of complaint 
against us. 

I will not, however, dwell any further upon this view of the question, 
because I sincerely hope, and even venture firmly to believe, that the con- 
troversy has not so threatening an aspect as some people have been trying 
to prove. But I may perhaps add a few remarks on the general state of 
English feeling upon the subject. Nothing is more desirable, to my mind, 
than an increase of friendliness between the two countries—not merely for 
the obvious reasons which have been put forward in dozens of after-dinner 
orations, including those of poor Mr. Reverdy Johnson, but because J] 
think they are singularly well fitted to correct each other's failings. Their 
differences, as much as their points of likeness, make a better fecling de- 
sirable. Each nation ‘is admirably qualified to criticise the other; but 
criticism is never so effective as when it comes from a friend. We—if you 
will allow me to speak frankly—could teach you some very useful lessons ; 
I say nothing of free trade, which seems to be sometimes denounced as a 
diabolical device of perfidions England ; but I may suggest that a higher 
standard of morality and efficiency in public officials would not be a bad 
thing in America, and that on that point they might learn something from 
the poor old mother country. Unluckily, when we denounce the spoils-of- 
office principle, we generally improve the occasion by arguing that all 
democracies are necessarily corrupt and degrading, and in that form you 
can hardly be expected to receive our advice. Far from sugaring the pill, 
which could only be asked by children, we smear it with a few drops of 
vitriol, which even grown people may fairly dislike. In England, on the 
other hand, we have much to learn from you. We are advancing by no 
imperceptible strides in the direction of democracy ; but if we go with eyes 
constantly averted, groaning and shuddering at every step, we shall pro- 
bably stumble and blunder. If we accept the inevitable cheerfully, and 
make the best of what is coming 


g, we may gain the benefits without the 
frightful evils of a revolution. Now, the American example is constantly 
and more closely than ever before our attention. Everything which en 
courages an anti-American feeling in England is so much thrown into the 

ale of obstructive Conservatism ; everything which tends towards a better 
sympathy between the two nation smooths away difficulties in the path 
of genuine reformers. A war with America—I can scarcely write the 
words with patience—would be an evil not merely in a material point of 
view, though it would be bad enough as a mere question of pounds and 
dollars, but because it would imply a reaction of which the ultimate conse 
quences would probably be disastrous in the extreme. ‘Therefore, a merely 
selfish desire for the interests of my own country makes me look with 
aversion on every new outbreak of international antipathy. 

The same principle, however, explains that a really cordial feeling 
between our governing classes and the United States is scarcely to be ex- 
pected in the present generation. An ordinary Englishman in the upper 
ranks, with a great respect for landed proprietors, a liking fora lord, a weak 
ness for the Established Church, and a fair share of the prejudices which 
g4ther round those institutions, will never really admire a people which ex 
ists in defiance of them, and boasts of its emancipation. The English wpper 
and middle classes disliked siavery ; but they had no lively appreciation of 
evils which existed at a great distance ina state of society of which they had 
no experience, and which was rather a matter of abstract speculation than of 
any pressing or immediate importance to them. On the other hand, they 
disliked democracy with an intense personal hatred not unmingled with 
much fear. They were very comfortable and well off, and had things pretty 
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much their own way; and though willing to be liberal toward dinnerless and 
houseless poor, had no notion of allowing the raga@ed t of the population 
toassert much power in the management of affairs. So longas a poor man 
touches his hat respectfully, and goes to church pretty steadily, he ought to 
be patronized, lectured, and improved ; but, at any price, he must accept | 


station. Therefore the lively antipathy to democracy altogether overpow 
ered, during the late rebellion, the theoretical dislike to slavery I 
speak, of course, only of the majority of the upper « lasses—the result of the 
war has made some change. It has made contempt impossible ; we must 
all acknowledge that the United States form a very big, ifnot a very great 
nation ; more than this, it has strengthened, to some extent, the democratii 
party in England, and has made people willing to acknowledge that 
Americans had more in them than was generally believed. But it we 

be absurd to suppose that the dislike to which I have referred was sup 
pressed, though it might be smothered ; it was so far dis linished that, in the 


absence of any provocation, a better state of feeling would have 


t ry 
chance of gradually growing up in its place; but it is equally true that a 
serious difficulty with America would give it fresh life, and cause another 
outburst of the old passionate vituperation of democracy all its shapes 


There is indeed this difference, that affairs in America are far more familiar 
to most Englishmen than they used to be, but familiarity does not of 
necessity breed affection. 

The moral I wish to draw is not a very novel one; but I hope it may 
justify this rather long disquisition. It is, in the first place, that people 
who can raise themselves above national animosities—always foolish and 
sometimes dangerous—must wish, in the interests of the human race 
generally, to see the growth of a better appreciation of the two count 
by each other; and, in the second place, by way of corollary, that on t] 
side (as I presume on the other) mutual good feeling is a plant of tender 
growth, and might easily be stunted by an untimely storm At present. 
we are in that neutral stage when, without any particular cordiality, we 
are, [ believe, fully impressed with the policy of dealing in a fair and 
friendly spirit ; and, if we are met with corresponding readiness, I can see 
no reason why a satisfactory settlement of our diffieulties should not be 
attained At the same time, I repeat that the pretensions sanctioned by 
Mr. Sumner appear to us to be overbearing in a high degree, and that to 
insist upon them would be to call out a strong outburst of the old hostile 


feeling. Sir H. Bulwer, an elder brother of the novelist, and a very clever 


diplomatist, is to bring the subject before the House of Commons, when 


there will probably be an interesting debate 
I turn from the subject, which is at the best not very agreeable, to say 
that at last the House of Commons is freed from the ineubus of the Trish 


Church. Mr. Gladstone's bill has passed with less mutilation than the 
i 


most sanguine could have expected, and the great majorities which have 
attended its passage have probably given it sutl it impetus to go with- 
out much injury through the House of Lords. Meanwhile, the Commons 
having no more important subjects on hand than the education of the 
people, the improvement of bankruptey laws, the proper care of the criminal 
classes, and other trifles of that deseription, h: ‘felt that they might take 


a Whitsuntide holiday, and adjourned accordingly for a fortnight. When 


they return, we hope that some business will be done. 


Correspondence. 


“SPAR FOR WIND!" 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Str: John Locke said, “ Define your terms.” A failure to discriminate 
between two meanings of the same word may be as fatal to argument as 
is the “ non-distribution of the middle” in logie. An editorial comment 
objects to the use of the phrase at the head of this article, because “spar 
ring" is provocative to England, and because the phrase only applies to a 
case where hostilities have begun. It seems to me they Aave begun, and 
point to delay, surrender, or instant war. 

‘To spar” has the original and secondary meanings of the dictionary— 
1, to fight or box; 2, to wrangle. But it has a third meaning, derived 
from common parlance, as your expressive word “ blatherskite ” is derived 
from “ blatterer.” 

Among pugilists, “to spar,” in the phrase objected to, means nothing 
like provocation or an inciteni: nt to attack. It refers to the dilatory pro 
cess of fending off—keeping an antagonist from close quarters—putting off 
the supreme moment till recuperation, and still keeping in the ring. 


Stinging insx't would be fatal to this “tactical device.” In this ser 


Jt 
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and ea oe “ hostilities?’ did begin when England sent out the 


Alahama, and will cont nue until she atones for it, and that we sparred tor 


wind through Mr. Lincoln's administration, the phrase was used in illus- 


tration to express the posture of confronting our powerful antagonist, 


making our full ultimate demand, and, if she shall reject it, laying it on 
the table, and refusing to settle it now, for a song, or by war. I propose a 


determined silence on the irritating subject till we, our demand being 


kept alive by official notice, shall be prepared to compel payment or con- 
If forget 
" 


the matter die shall supervene, so be it. ‘i 


done the offence. fulness.of injury or any other reason for letting 
he defensive persistence of the 
phrase, spar for wind,” does not imply a prove } i if continuance of the 
wrangle, nor is such stimulus necessary to the long-winded temper of 


AMERICA, 
Notes. 


LITERARY, 
Messrs. J. B. Lrperncorr & Co. announce “ TI 


; or, as it is commonly called, 


ie Reason Why,” which 


isa book of household or domestic science 


familiar science. The “ Farmer's and Gardener’s Reason Why ” is another 
work—or two other works—presumably of the same general character, an 


nounced by the same firm. ‘“ The Vicar of Bullhampton ” is the new story 
by Mr. Anthony Trollope, which is to appear in Lippincett’s Magazine, and 
afterwards in book-form. The same house have in contemplation an edi 
tion, in Latin and Engiish, of the “ Regimen Sanitatis Salerni ;’ or, “ The 
Code of Health of the School of Salernum ”’—a work sufficiently described 
in an article on “Some Hygeists, Old and New,” in the Nation of last 
Doctor John Or- 


week. The editor of the forthcoming edition will be 


dronaux, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Law School of 
Columbia College.——Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger will pub- 


lish a volume of translations, by Henry Wireman, of select poems from 
the works of Riickert, Chamisso, and other German lyrists. “Gems of 
” is the title of Mr. Wireman’s book.——We are informed 


that the proprietors of the Col/ege Courant will publish in the two imme- 


German Lyrics 


diately forthcoming numbers of their paper two lectures upon the Alabama 
claims, recently delivered by President Woolsey, of Yale. President 
Woolsey is well known as a student of the law of nations, his little treatise 
on the subject having been widely welcomed as a text-book of value. His 
character, also, is well known, and highly respeeted wherever it is known, 
and his countrymen will listen carefully to whatever he may have to offer 
for their consideration. We have elsewhere referred to the lectures as re- 
ported in the Times. The Courant’s report will differ from that of the 
Times in being verbatim, and in having the author’s revision. 

—The suit brought in Cincinnati against Mr. Henry G. Shaw for frau- 
dulently importing books from Canada into this country, paying upon them 
only a small part of the duty that should have been paid, has just been de 
cided before Judge Leavitt, and decided in favor of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The books brought to Cincinnati are therefore forfeited, and 
there is no real doubt that the same result will attend the suits pending at 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, and St. Louis. We do not think that any 


thing was brought out at this trial which throws light on the question 


isl 


whether or not the English publishers, or some of them, who sold Shaw 
the books were really his partners in an attempt to defraud the United 
States Revenue; and, so far as we have seen, nothing came out which 
helps at all to explain the very remarkable action which Solicitor Jordan 
took when he released the books sold to Mr. Shaw by Messrs. Bell & Daldy 
—a firm which has not made so full an explanation of its dealings with Mr. 
Shaw as some of the other English publishers felt it incumbent on them to 
make. Mr. Jordan is no longer a legal adviser of the Tre asury, we see. 
—A correspondent writes to us that “the Minnesota Historical Society 
not long since received a copy of the Domesday Book of England—an 
Col. Sir H. James, R.E.. 
scoverer of the photozincographic 


of 


edition photozincographed from the original 
F.R.S., 


pre ess), On 


by 


4 


of the Ordnance Bureau (the di 


vellum paper, resembling the parchment the original 


Domesday The text isa fac-simile of the original—blots, erasures, and 
all. It is in two volumes, a folio of 764 pages, and a quarto of 900 pages, 
elegantly bound in morocco. This biblical rarity, which cost a sum 


Sanford, 


Domesday must 


equival nt to &id2 in currency, was the gift of Hon Henry 8. 
editi 


ston Public Library, 


U.S. Minister to Brussels. Copies of this mn of the 


be very rare in this country.” The B the Harvard 


College Library, and the Boston Atheneum Library, have the Domesday 
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a 


Book (folio), of the edition of 1783, 
of 1816 (also in folio). 
(octavo). The Astor Library, also, is in possession of a copy, complete, of this 
We do not know that any of our librar 


we presume, and the supplementary 


volume These libraries all have also the Indexes 


edition and of the additamenta. 7 
have a complete copy of the photozincographed work, but the Athenwey, 
Library has that part relating to Cornwall, and the Boston Publie Libr 
has those parts which relate to Essex, Worcestershire, and Wiltshire : and 
both these libraries will, no doubt, get the whole of the work. 


nh 


ary 


—The fourth lecture in the Lowell Institute course, on the early his. 
t} 


tory of Massachusetts, has been printed in the same elegant form as those 
of Dr. Ellis’s and Prof. Washburn’s, already noticed. It is by Prof. Joe] 
Parker, and discusses the “ First Charter and the Early Religious Legis 
lation of Massachusetts.” The larger half of it is devoted to a histories. 
legal interpretation of the charter, in order to establish (1) the truly colo- 
nial, as against the theory of the purely commercial, nature of the enter 
prise which resulted in the Puritan Commonwealth ; (2) the right to set 
up the government where it was finally transferred—within the limits of 
the colony itself; (3) the right of general legislation for the plantation, and 
of specific religious legislation ; (4) the right of exclusion and banishment 
of perrons obnoxious to the colony ; (5) the right to create courts with full 
powers of judicature, independent of the courts of the mother country, 
These points are argued with great closeness and ability, and with not * 
little humor of the dry sort, with which those are familiar who are familiar 
with Prof. Parker; with criticism, also, of Bancroft and Story, and other 
authorities not too well informed in their subject. Then follows an examin 
ination of the acts of the Puritans with regard to the several sectaries that 
gave them trouble, and a general defence of them, by their own standard, 
against the charges of persecution. The Quakers, who put the Puritan 
purpose to a strain under which it broke down, are treated by Prof. Parker 
with less lenity than by Dr. Ellis, though not otherwise with a different 
judgment ; and Longfellow is mildly censured for his misrepresentation of 
the spirit of the times which he depicts in his “ New England Tragedies.” 
Comparisons of Massachusetts with Plymouth and the Connecticut colonies, 





and with Rhode Island, and frequent references to our present politics, add 
strength tothe lecturer’s argument, which, as the product of a very eminent 
lawyer, forms an admirable complement to Dr. Ellis’s conclusions, and closes 
the question, “ What did the Puritans intend by coming to America?” Ac- 
cording as this is answered, all subordinate questions must be. 

—We are glad to say that the Journal of Speculative Philosophy has 
entered upon its third year and third volume, and may be supposed to be 
doing tolerably well—which will be good news to all judicious American 
friends of literature, whether Christians or pagans. It is still in the edi 
torial charge of Mr. William F. Harris, and among its contributors, besides 
Mr. Harris, the most important it hitherto has had, are Mr. Charles 5. 
Mr. Bronson 
Aleott, Doctor Hedge, Mr. Thomas Davidson, a writer of ability in other 
fields than the philosophic, Mr. D. A. Wasson, and Mr. A. E. Kroeger. Of 
these writers some have worked as translators, and a smaller number : 
The main value of the magazine has been 


Peirce, of Cambridge, a son of Professor Benjamin Peirce : 


contributors of original matter. 
its expositions of the philosophic systems born in Germany and France 
—ex positions which, as it would seem designedly, have been of a character 
to the indifferent and 
Within the two years of its existence the Journal has done more to make 


attract reader before somewhat more ignorant. 
American readers of intelligent curiosity better acquainted with Hegel, 
Fichte, Schopenhauer, Cousin, and Schelling than most other agen- 
There will be a slight change, we are informed, 
It will be printed in larger type and on heavier 
paper, and will thus become the fitter for binding and preservation. 
August, October, and December will be the months of publication for the 
three remaining numbers of this third volume ; the first number was pub- 
lished in April. The magazine is for sale in New York by Messrs. John 
Wiley & Son, in Boston by Messrs. A. Williams & Co., in Cincinnati by 
Messrs. Blanchard & Co., in St. Louis by Mr. E. P. Gray and Mr. F. Roeselin, 
in London by Messrs. Triibner & Co, 


y 
in 


cies combined. 
the form of the Journal. 


nd 


—After a long delay, which was spent in pretty vigorous discussion 4 
canvassing, Professor Charles W. Eliot, the nominee of the Harvard Col- 
lege Corporation, has been confirmed as President by the Board of Over- 
= 
ht—a 


seers. The majority in his favor was two to one, or sixteen to eig 


majority which, we imagine, would have been larger had all the Overseers 
been present and compelled to vote, and which would, we think, certainly 
have been larger had the voting been done by the Board after it had been 
to a certain extent remodelled, as it will be by the election now at hand. 


We have little to add to what we have already said as regards this matter. 
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We offer our best wishes to the new President, who has before him a task 
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in some respects as difficult and delicate as it is in all respects important. 
The uniting of the fortiter in re and the svaviter in modo is seldom more 
to be desired than when the quiet world of learned cloisters, so to speak, 
js necessarily to be disturbed ; when with the help, or at least the acquies- 
cence, of the much-respected men of the old order, we are to try to intro- 
duce the new order, which cannot but seem to them anything rather than 
an improvement. We hope for President Eliot a smooth and pleasant, as 
well as a Vigorous and fruitful, administration ; and we feel sure that a just 
understanding of the precise conditions of the educational problem that is 
now to be worked out at Cambridge would strongly confirm in their ap- 
proval of the Overseers’ choice all those who, though not upon the spot—and 
not very well-informed as to just what it isthat must be done—yet regarded 
with favor Professor Eliot’s nomination. It is well enough that there has 
been some delay in the selection of a man to fill so important a post ; and 
there is no reason to regret that there was a stout fight and a decisive re 
sult. Thus the winning policy will, or should, be the more temperate- 
ly and judiciously put in operation, and the losing policy will not, or should 
not be factiously insisted upon, nor allowed to interfere with the consum- 
mation of the wish and will of the majority. As between a majority and 
minority alike in all respects, except that the one is a majority and the 
other a minority, the latter ought, we suppose—even in matters which 
“the brute force of numbers cannot decide ’—to submit with dignified 
good temper. 

—It is what the Yankees call “poor pay” for having fulmined over 
the United States and England to hear the Charlottesville Chronicle speak 
of the fulmining in this manner: “The great Massachusetts bully, Wilson, 
is a little taken aback at the reception of his great Alabama speech in 
England. He thinks he snuffs danger in the breeze, and is getting ready 
to craw-fish. It is announced that on the first opportunity he will modify 
his language and soften his expression.” The Chronicle is a paper with 
more ability than good information, and we suppose it never has really 
drawn a long, full breath since the Whig party died; but, as a rule, it is 
in a better than semi-animate condition, and it seldom makes errors like 
this one. 
handiwork of “ our talented young townsman,” who, capable of glowing 
oratory as he is, and proud of his brilliant pen too, is not very apt to earn 


The Southern journals, however, are never safe from the 


his weekly salary when the statement of facts is the business. The scorn 
cast upon “ Wilson ” in the paragraph above quoted is quite a good speci 
men of his manner, only it is less dignified and more racy than is usual 
with him. Mr. Wilson will probably forgive him as soon as Mr. Sumner. 

—The late and forthcoming English books which range themselves 
under the head of Miscellaneous seem to be more interesting than those 
which are to be classified as works in History and Biography, Religious 
and Theological works, Scientific works, works of Fiction, or books of 
Poetry. Messrs. Triibner & Co. publish a translation, by Professor John 
Dowson, of a Hindustani version of certain Arabie fables. The Hindoo 
translator called the work “ Ikhuwiéinu-s Safi 
it “The Brothers of Purity.” In Hindustani it is as old as the year 1810, 
or as the days of “the noblest of dignified nobles, the cream of powerful 
princes, the Hatim of the age and the Plato & the time, the chief of chiefs 
and hero of heroes, Nawfib Governor-General Lord Minto Bahddur.” 
“So,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, “did the image of a Scotch Whig peer 
reflect itself in the mind of a Calcutta moulvie of that period.” The fabu 
list relates that once upon a time ambassadors on the part of ‘the beasts 
met in conference the ambassadors of men, and exhibited their grievances. 
The mule, the hawk, and other able representatives of what Erskine 
called “the mute creation,” argued that it was intended that man should 
not exercise an absolute supremacy over the rest of the animal creation, 
but a superiority which should be used for the general good. The work 
has, however, for its main object to advocate the principle of religi 


»’ and Professor Dowson calls 


tolerance, and this business is done, we believe, by the human interlocntors, 
and not by the beasts, who but seldom in all natural history have emulated 
the polemical proficiency of Dryden’s unimaginative imaginary hind and 
panther and boar and leopard. The ambassadors of the men are fron 
various countries, and occupy themselves in setting forth the goodness of 
their various beliefs. For example, a Syrian, “in woollen garments, with 
& belt round his waist, and with a censer in his hand, in which he keyt 
burning incense and making smoke,” while he spoke something with a 
bad voice in modulated tones, stands as a representative of (Roman 
Catholic) Christianity—“ the religion of the Lord Jesus "—a system whic} 


he praises. Yes, the representative of Mohammedanism replies, “ it is true ; 


but he has forgotten to say this: we have not discharged the duty of serv- 
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ing Him; we have become infidels; we pay worship to the crucifix; we 
eat the flesh of swine after offering them in sacrifice ; we have used deceit 
and calumny against God,” ete. This method of advocating toleration, the 
reminding each other that we are all bad together, is a method that was 
more serviceable once than now, when the sincerest attacks on beliefs go 
deeper than a tu quoque addressed by holders of one creed to holders of 
another creed. It is agreeable news that the Viscountess Strangford has 
given us a volume of “ Selections from the Writings, Social and Political, 
of the late Lord Strangford.” A second edition is published of one of a set 
of works which might, perhaps, have a tolerably good sale here, even in 
the present depressed condition of the trade in miscellaneous books, and 
for which a permanent popularity might, we should think, not unreason 
ably be anticipated. They compose a series of compilations published by 
Mr. Edward Howell, of Liverpool, and prepared by Dr. c. . Ramage 
That one of the series which has reached its second edition is an eight 
hundred page octavo, entitled “ Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors, 
with English Translations.” It is provided with Latin and English 
indexes. Uniform with this volume are volumes of * Beautiful Thoughts 
from Greek Authors,” from “French and Italian Authors,” and from 
“German and Spanish Authors.” Such works need many editors, and Dr. 
Ramage has probably had assistance, for his books are praised as not bad 
Our American public—for reasons which will occur to any one who thinks 
for a moment of the value that we do after all (certain appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding) set upon scholarship and polish, and of our re 
pugnance te making ourselves ridiculous, and of the not perfect character 
of our educational training—our American public, we say, is eager rather 
than unwilling to read books of verbal criticism. Perhaps such works are 


too much in the nature of “ specific ” doses not to produce a sort of distrust 
of them; but this is a state of mind in regard to them which may easily 
be too much indulged. They are, sure enough, very often books of a sort 
to which a hasty and ill-natured person might apply Swift's remark, that 
some books he read with interest and profit, though they made him think 
little of their authors. But something may be got from almost any one of 
them. <A good argument in their favor is an argument that is often urged 
as against them—oftener indirectly than directly urged—the fact, namely, 
that out of all the writers in all the world there never yet was a perfect 
writer, so far as we can tell, Always something a littie better may be 
done in the way of perfectly expressing one’s self, and hard as perfect action 
is, perfect speech is so much harder that perfect actions have been, but 
perfect speech, it is probable, never. “Rules and Cautions in English 
Grammar” is by Professor William Rushton, of Cork. His work is “ based 
on the analysis of sentences,” it is said; and “ borderland words” get 
some of his attention. The interest felt in the boat race between Harvard 
on the one side and Oxford and Cambridge on the other, may lead to the 
perusal of a book, written by an Oxford man apparently, entitled “ Hints 
on Oxford and Cambridge Aquatics,” by Mr. FE. G. Banks. Mr. Samuel 
Beal las translated, and Messrs. Triibner & Co. have published, in one 
volume, two works originally written in Chinese, and written, one of them, 
in the year of our era 415, the other in the year 518. “The Travels of 
Fah-Hean and of Sung-Yun” is the English title of the book, and it con 
tains the account of their journeys which two Chinese Buddhists made 


from their native country into India. An attempt to interpret some of 
the principles characteristic of Mill’s “ Logie” and Professor Boole’s “ Laws 
of Thought ” is made by Mr. J. P. Hughling in“his “ Logic of Names.’’ 
ibliographers will like to see “ A History of Early Dutch, German, and 


B 
English Printers’ Marks,” by P. J. Berjeau. 


—Among new English books in Poetry we have this month more books 
than good ones—as, indeed, everywhere and always. A volume with a 
G. B. Daubeny’s “ Fugitive 


4 


queer and unpromising title is the late Mr. C. 


Poems connected with Natural History and Physical Science.” Apparently 


either the title, or the book, or both, is the work of a not very poetical! 


minded man. Pertaining to poetry are reprints of Wadham’s “ English 


Versification”’ and Puttenham’s “Art of English Poesie.” Lovers of 








‘lizabethans and the Elizabethan drama will be glad to hear of a 
new three-volume edition of John Ford’s poetical and dramatic works. 
The Rev. Mr. A. Dyce—of whose death, which is a loss to English scholar 


hip and literature, we hear as we go to press—was the editor of the new 


edition, which corrects innumerable errors in the work of Dyce’s predeces 
sor, Gifford. In History and Biography we have an edition, prepared by 
G. H. Maberly, of the “ Historia Ecclesiastica’’ of the Venerable Bede ; 
“ An Historic Review of the Military Institutions of France,” by M. le Due 
@’Aumale, who is not pleased with the Emperor's system ; still another 
“ History of Ireland "—this time by a Mr. John Mitchell ; a new and cheap 
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edition of Barry Cornwall's “ Memoir of Lamb ;” a “ History of the Norman | informed that the book has “a serious religious tendeney”—which ih, 





, 
Kings of England,” by Mr. Thomas Cobbe, a barrister, who claimsthat he | novel of incident and manners was perhaps more apt to have in some os 
has newly collated contemporary chronicles; and a work, in two volumes, | its chapters than in all of its volumes. We fear, too, that the aut] 

“On Parliamentary Government in England,” by Mr. Alpheus Todd. The | “'Tim Doolan” may find so many reasons why his deluded country : 
work by Mr. William Lee, entitled “ Daniel Defoe: his Life and Recently | should fly from this country to Canada West as to make his book not <, 

Discovered Writings,” of which we spoke some weeks since, is now pub- | taking as it might be as a work of fiction. . 
lished, and seem to be of great literary interest. Five years ago the Lon- | —The Parisian gentlemen who exercise their minds in the embellishiy> | 
don Review published six letters written by Defoe (circa 1717) to Mr. De la | or the inventing of little tales about this and that eminent Frenchma, | 
Fay, of the Secretary-of-State’s office, in which it is made manifest that the | might turn their faculties to more profitable use if they would go into : | 


veteran pamphleteer and journalist was so far from having given up politi- | close investigation of the character and habits of the well-known M. Mich¢| 
cal writing in 1715,as his biographers have said, that he was for years | Chasles, of the Scientific Department of the French Institute. With every 
very busy for the Whig Government at the dirty work of “disabling and | disposition to think well of him, and to speak of him with the respect dy 
mnervating ” Tory journals so as they should “do no Mischief.” THis plan | to his reputation, we are compelled to say that collections of letters, 1, 
must have been delightful to the scheming nature of “a Scots gentleman | before heard of, written by distinguished men of a past age to other dis 
in the Swedish service,” and “a British officer in the service of the | tinguished men, M. Chasles discovers with a frequency that makes j; 
Czar,” and “ Young Sheppard” (Jack) “just hanged at Tyburn,” and | necessary to believe that he has semi-miraculous luck ; or that he is yer, 
“ William Bond, of Bury St. Edmunds,” and “ Andrew Moreton, Esquire,” | gullible; or that he is not so honest as a famous mathematician and ‘ 
and ‘“ Robinson Crusoe,” and “ Legion,” and a legion of other peo- | French Academician ought to be. Everybody will recollect how he y 
ple, under whose outward appearance was concealed Master Daniel | mixed up in an attempt to make the world believe that Newton had joo 
Foe, or Daniel Defoe. The plan was to procure himself employ- | anticipated in all his important discoveries by Pascal, and that Pascal was 
ment as a political writer on a Tory paper—the proprictors of | deprived of his just fame by the base ingratitude and knavery of 
which, knowing his great abilities and his sufferings in the cause, | cheating Englishman. It will be remembered, too, that upon t] 
would of course never suspect but that he was a good Tory—and | posure of the true character of the forged documents on which rested this 
then proceed to “take the sting out of it,’ so that while it should | heavy charge against Newton, M. Chasles declined to tell from whom } 
be “kept to pass as Tory,” it should do no harm to the Whigs. His | had received the newly-discovered letters which made good his ores; 
services as “Translator of the Foreign News” he would at the same | countryman’s claim to Newton's honors. His silence was respected: 
time sell to another paper, and would manage “to be so far concerned in it | was said that perhaps he had bound himself to secrecy. But it will be ; 
as to be able to prevent the Mischievous Part of it, and yet neither Mist | more than fair if M. Chasles is severely questioned as to the source whe 
(Mist's Weekly Journal) nor any of those concerned with him have the | he got a new batch of literary forgeries—we think there need be not ¢] 


” 


) 


least Guess or Suspicion by whose Direction I do it.” For this sortof work | least hesitancy in calling them so—which he is now offering to the world, 
the Government paid him a yearly salary. Mr. Lee, with the clue which | He has the partial endorsement of the Academy of Sciences, of which he is 
these letters furnish, has gone over the periodical literature of the years | a member, the documents in question having been printed by order ot 

between 1712 and 1731—the latter being the year of De Foe’s death—and 


| body, and its Perpetual Secretary, M. Elie de Beaumont, having asserted , 
has found nearly three volumes of new matter which he takes to be the 


his belief in their genuineness. Professor Owen presents them to the Eng 
work of this fecund and masterly writer. Of the genuineness of the letters | lish public in the last number of Fraser's, and while he does not explicitly 
which put De Foe’s character in so dubious a light, we suppose there is no | deciare that he thinks them authentic, he nevertheless seems to th 
doubt ; as to the genuineness of the articles republished by Mr. Lee there | their authenticity a thing to be taken for granted. The unauthenticit 
may of course be doubt, even if the authenticity of the letters to Mr. De la | such things is, however, always to be presumed ; and, as a matter of 

Fay be considered beyond question. Mr. John Camden Hotten is Mr. | we may say that as it always should be so it always is, except by tho: 

Lee’s publisher ; and Mr. Lee is unknown to us; and the book has not yet | with whom belief is rather an effort of credulity than a belief, The docu- 
been subjected to the test of criticism by the better English authorities ; | ments consist of letters written by John Milton to Moliére, to Louis XIV, 
nor has a copy of it yet come over here, so that we can speak of it only from | and to Voiture—all concerning Galileo and his difficulties; by Galileo 
hearsay, and not with any certainty ; but it cannot fail to be interesting in | himself to Louis XIIL.,and by Louis XIV. to Cassini and to Milton. In one 
a high degree, and most certainly is important if true. Some such writer | of these letters from the Grand Monarque to Cassini, the king spe: 


as Mr. John Forster or Mr. Henry Morley might make a very great sue- | the duty of acknowledging quotations, and remarks that M. Newton had 
cess in a biography of De Foe; and some criticisms of a Pall Mall Gazette | failed in his duty to “MM. Descartes e¢ Paseal”—a little reference to the 
critic, in the beginning of 1868, on Mr. Henry Kingsley’s edition of “ Rob- | former “discovery” which would make one say that the author of M 
inson Crusoe,” would be well worth any such biographer’s attention. The | Chasles’ batch of letters concerning Newton and Paseal, and the author 
Theological literature of the month adds one more volume to the “Ecce” | of this batch concerning Galileo, are, in all probability, one and the sani 
literature : “ Eece Christus” is the title. The Rev. Mr. Orby Shipley edits | person, and not too shrewd a person either. There are so many magazines 
the “Invocation of Saints”—a book designed as a manual of devotions | nowadays that anything on #hich talk is possible gets talked about ; and 
for the use of members of the English Church. Father Newman issues a | moreover, the “silly season” comes on apace, when people are permi 

new edition of the “ Apologia,” which now goes by the title of “The His- | to go up all sorts of trees for all sorts of mare’s nests, that so the news 
tory of My Religious Opinions.” We believe that in its newer form the | papers may be filled ; wherefore we may very probably see some consider 
book lacks the famous exposure of Mr. Charles Kingsley. It is a lack that | able number of articles about the new letters; but the conclusion which it 
will not be regretted very much—though the prefatory discussion was ex- | is safe to predict will be reached is, that M. Chasles has concocted, or else 


cellent argumentation, and though, in the time of the controversy, it was | has either wilfully or unknowingly lent himself to a literary fraud too 


pleasant enough to see justice done upon the original “ muscular Christian,” transparent to be even interesting as a piece of rascality. Indeed, the 
who used to preach up manly traits of character in a voice that had given golden days of literary forgeries are now some two or three centurics old 
rise to fearful suspicions about the sex of his virtue and valor before the —“Raphael and the Beginnings of the German Reformation,” and a 
“ Apologia” came to his destruction. “Five Years in a Protestant Sister- | review of recent literature relating to Holbein—the latter with an illus 
hood and Ten Years in a Catholic Convent” we may perhaps as well put | tration—are concluded in No. 7 (Vol. IV.) of Dr. Liitzow’s Zeitsehrist J 

under the head of Theological and Religious Literature as under that of | bildende Kunst, or Journal of Plastic Art. An interesting account of two 
Biography ; or, more strictly speaking, Autobiography. In Fiction, Mrs. | Austrian architects, Eduard van der Nill and August von Siccardsburg 


Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks” appears to be as successful in attraction as | who were partners in elevating the profession in their native country, ané 
anything, though we have a new book by the author of “Cometh up as a r. 
Flower (“Red as a Rose was She” he calls it), and Mr. William 


Black's story, “In Silk Attire,” goes into a second edition. Not all fiction, 


both died early, is given in the opening article, accompanied with 2 p 


trait of the former, and a favorable specimen of their joint work on a 
ernment building in Vienna. There is, besides, the usual variety of corre 
spondence and art intelligence. Since this periodical was the first to | ub- 
lar account of his Reasons for Emigrating, his Passage across the Atlantic, | lish cuts of the silver-ware found at Hildesheim, we may here note that 
his Arrival in New York, his Brief Sojourn in the United States, and his 


we suppose, is “ Tim Doolan, the Lrish Emigrant ; being a full and particu- 


No. 4 of The Workshop—an art journal of a practieal kind, which is always 


further Emigration to Canada.” It is a title that reads as if we might have | filled with well-chosen designs—contains engravings, mostly of real siz 


the “ novel of incident and manners” among us once again. But we are | of five of the pieces discovered. Among them is the patera with the 
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Minerva in high relief, which was also figured in the Zeitschrift. 7) 
Workshop shows a segment of it only. 

—It is proposed to celebrate the centenary ¢ f Hegel's birth next year 
The school of that philosopher has now dwindled down in Gi rmany to a 
, his method and ide 





very small number—though, remarkably enoug! 
gaining some ground both in Italy, France, England, and America—so that 
we fear the celebration will excite little enthusiasm. Still, whether one 
agrees With Hegel or not, as one cannot deny that he wielded an immense 
and, in part, very fructifying influence on almost every department of en 
quiry, especially on such as history, theology, «esthetics, ete., the centenary 
is deserving of commemoration, if any such birthdays deserve it. Professor 
losenkranz, of Kénigsberg—perhaps the best representative living of the 
right wing of Hegel’s school—intends to publish a work exhibiting the 
eli 


Ins 


master as a German classic. Not unlikely some of our American Heg 
may assist in honoring their master’s memory. It is worth notice how 
much greater hold Hegel seems to take upon the American mind than 
upon the mind of any other people outside of his native Germany. Iis fol 

lowers here are of course not all Americans, for the German blood is 
strong in the West, where the “Journal of Speculative Philosophy ” most 
flourishes ; but we fancy that more Americans than Englishmen or French 

men or Italians call the great idealist Rabbi. 

—On the 19th of January last a man died in Leipzig whose name 
used to be on everybody’s lips some fifteen years ago—the Baron 
yon Reichenbach, the discoverer—if we are to say so—of the Od 
force. His career was in many respects so peculiar that we should 
not do amiss to give our readers a good many details; but we 
confine ourselves to the following facts: Von Reichenbach was born 
at Stuttgart on the 12th of February, 1778, where his father was 
librarian to the court. He studied law at Tiibingen, but took his doctor's 
degree in philosophy, and showed a strong preference for the natural 
sciences. After leaving the university, he gratified his love of what is out 
ofthe-way and adventurous by spending three years in trying to secure 
the means and followers to found a German state on one of the South Sea 
Islands. This brought on him the wrath of Napoleon, who made him pay 
for his political fancies by a residence on Hohenasperg. After recovering 
his liberty, he joined with another nobleman in erecting iron-works and 
introducing beet-sugar manufactories into Moravia; but, quarrelling with 
his partner, retired into private life with a considerable fortune. Besides 
discovering creosote and paraffine, he published various geological essays. 
But his name was made famous, or at all events well-known, by the letters 
on odie magnetism, published in 1852. From this time forward he devoted 
himself to investigations into the od force, animal magnetism, and related 
subjects, publishing at intervals the results at which he supposed himself 
to have arrived. His ideas found little sympathy among men of science ; 
but at the same time it is probable that he opened glimpses into a domain 
which still needs and deserves exploring. A few years ago he lost all his 
property, and came in consequence to Leipzig, with a view to interesting 
scientific men in his theory ; but death terminated his disappointments 
and his hopes. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 

Lippincott’s for June opens with some chapters of “Beyond the 
Breakers ; an American novel,” a story which may be more satisfactory to 
those of its readers who have taken it regularly in course than to us who 
have not read it faithfully from month to month; we should say that 
there is still room for the coming writer of the American novel. The 
second article is made up of two translations of the ‘ Dies Ire,” which pos 
sess merit, the editor thinks. They will, however, strike most persons 
who know the original or any one of the numerous English versions which 
have preceded these, as being decidedly uncalled for. The first is particularly 
bad for its unfaithfulness to the Latin, and for a disregard of anything like 
a decent standard of good English: ; 

* Day of terrible requital” 
is perhaps tolerable for 
but, Dies ire, dies illa ; 

* Testing every trust and title, 
would have seemed to be an even impossible ren 
verse : 


lering of the second 


—" Solvet seclum in favilla” 
if we had not evidence here to the contrary. Nothing that is good is to 
be said of this stanza : 
* Prostrate in the dust before thee, 


Heart-contrited, I implore thee, 
Have a care for me unworthy.” 


The N 
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ation. 





“TIeart-contrited ” is no doubt the most unsuccessful of late compound 
adjectives, and the “ have a care,” with its suggestion of threat or warn 


yl 
seal. 





ing, is bad enou So, too, there is something grating in the line which 


stands for 

“Inter oves locum presta.”’ 
It reads in the English like the prayer of an oflice-seeker rather than tha 
of a Christian in view of judgment— 


‘With thy sheep grant me position.” 


And little enough like the language of a Christian is the translation of 


bably expletive 


“Jesu pie,” by “Jesu pious!” The Latin adjective is pro} 


or possibly it may refer to the stanza preceding, and may be considered an 
adjuration of the Son to recollect that it was by the will of his Father, in 
obedience to parental command, that he came into the world to save 
sinners: 
* Recordare, Jesn pie! 
Quod sum causa the view" 

as a reminder to him that the wish which the Saviour knows so well was 
near the heart of his Father, the “ rex tremend majestatis,” ought to be 
obeyed with filial piety. At any rate, whether or not we take the preeed 
ing stanza to refer to the first person of the Trinity or the second, our word 
“pious,” so different in meaning from “ pius,” will not have the effeet of 
pleasing most readers. But the whole version is filled full of failings and 
faults; and this not wholly because of the translator's failure as mere 
translator, but because he does not know the piece as a poem. It is clear 
enough in the original that the supposed speaker, shutting his book, 
meditates on the description that is given in the New Testament and in the 
writings of the church of the last dread day. The first six stanzas contain 
the soliloquy in which he recapitulates the circumstances which are to 
attend the final judgment, and mingles with the recapitulation some obvious, 
or as we may say inevitable, reflections. It is not until we come to the 
seventh stanza that the poem becomes really lyrical. But thence to the 
end it is not more lyrical and apostrophie than up to that point it is medi 
tative and descriptive. ,That this had never got into the translator's mind 


is made evident by his unfortunate rendering of the second stanza 


* Quantus tremor est futurus 
Quando judex est venturus 
Cuncta stricter discussurus 
which is given thus: 
* Tlow creat trembling shall be ours 
When the judge puts on his powers, 


And thy lasting issue lowers 


As so much English these lines are voor, and as so much Enelish for 


so much Latin they are extremely poor , but the word “thy” in the last 
line, showing a radical misconception of the poet's intention, makes 
nearly as strong a case against the new translator as do all the 
the rest of his lines together. The second version that is given us is 
a paraphrase rather than a translation, and combines the usual faults of 
both those methods of rendering a poem, and we do not observe that it has 


‘ a , . 
ft the excellences of either. 


any of 






As wi 
Mr. Dodge 


friends. Mr. Dodge more particularly concerns himself with the conduct 


1 worth reading as anything else in this month's Lippincott's is 


‘s defence of Byron against the atiacks of some of his wife's 


} 


of Moore in net publishing Byron’s journal, and charges that “Tommy,” 
eo ; : 


who “ dearly loved a lord” who was a living lord, acted with bad faith and 
servility in withholding it from the press. There should not be much 
doubt, we think, that this is a true view to take: but it may very well be 


<l if it would have been much worth while to let the world see 





the journal. It would have rather gratified curiosity than have thrown 
any new light on the poet and his works: and it may be suspected that 
should it ever, by means of any of the copies that were taken, be made 


uublic, Moore's disobedience of his friend’s wishes will seem not to his 





riend’s disadvantage. The journal may probably have shown Lady Byron 


somewhat sinning as well as more or less sinned against: but after all, 
probably there is nowhere now, outside of Miss Martineau’s house and the 
cottages of the poor whom Lady Byron befriended, any such fervid belief 
in her utter blamelessness as to make it much worth while to attack her: 


and it is some time since the private affairs of the poet ceased to seem of 





importance with his poetry. 

Mr. G. M. Towle’s “ Englishman on the Continent” is a satirical 
piece on a well-worn subject, upon which most of the writers apt to 
make choice of it could hardly be expected to be entertaining. And when 
satire is not entertaining, it is frequently disagreeable, as exhibiting what 
seems like ill-nature, and as being at the same time feeble—an attempt 
unsuccessful. Surely it must be in great part the fault of a man’s temper, 


or of his deficiencies of one kind or another, if he can truthfully talk in this 
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“In the multitude 


spirit about the better classes of any European nation : 
of offensive travelling English you will find here and there more than one 
agreeable, well-bred, kind-hearted, quiet, and genial men and women.” 
And then, too, must there not be another multitude of the inoffensive? It 


genial ;” 


is not, to be sure, givea to everybody to be well-bred or quiet or 
but if not a majority, at any rate a large minority of the better educated 
people of all Christian nations are reasonably kind-hearted, and not too dis- 
agreeable in their ways of thinking and feeling, and not very offensive as 
regards manners. Probably if we were to take Bradshaw and fly to the 
uttermost parts of the civilized world, we should hardly find anywhere one 
But it is only 
ourselves beyond a certain point to find, as 


absolutely perfect man or woman engaged in foreign travel. 
necessary not to be imperfect 


ravel, 


we that on the whole we are travelling with people not much worse 
than those we left behind—or than those that left home when we set out. 
Most of the sweeping abuse of mankind can fortunately be made of very 
narrow application. “ Harneyhow’s Hummock,” by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, 
is a story, written apparently in one of those moods of luxurious indulgence 
of feeling to which women are prone, and which Mrs. Austin, as author, 
too constantly allows play. There is some indication of strength and 
some slight trath to nature in the ill-managed figure of Beulah, and some 
evidence of goodness and soundness of nature, on the author’s part, in the 
unlikely way in which the story is wound up. But half as much pains to 
find seme story worth the telling for its real significance and value as Mrs. 
Austin spends in pouring mere feeling into those that she is in the habit of 
telling, would be pains very profitably spent. And harder work in the 
selecting and rejecting of tales to tell would, beyond doubt, make itself 
agreeably manifest in the details of those that should be chosen and told. 
But however that might be, the story here told is “ unhealthy,” and, well 
meant as it no doubt is, must be condemned as being really immoral. 

The Spiritualists are the theme of the writer of the first paper in the 
Catholie World for June. 


” is “spiritualism” is perhaps better called—are not super 


It is written to prove that the phenomena of 


spiritism”’— 
natural—for the supernatural is God, and what: God does immediately 


without intermediaries; and that they are not produced by the souls of | 


deceased men and women, but that they are superhuman—subterhuman 
would seem a better word 





as being the work of the demons of the great 
enemy of mankind, and of the arch-fiend himself. “ Satan and his hosts 
having rebelled against God, and in refusing to worship the incarnate Son 
as God, were cast out of heaven and became the bitter enemies of Him and the 
human race. Satan, asthe chief of the fallen angels, evil demons, or devils, 
carries on incessant war against God, and seeks to draw men away from their 
allegiance to him, and te get himself worshipped by them in his place,’ 
an spiritism is one of the means he uses to effect his ends. This theory 
accounts also for planchette—a piece of wood of which devils now take 
possession, cr did until lately, as formerly they entered into wooden im 
ages and images of gold, silver, lead, and other metals. 

A writer on “Spanish Life and Character” is unusually civil to the 
revolutionists, admitting that the reverential tendency of Spanish character 
has in politics no doubt overpassed the legitimate barriers, and loyalty has 
done some mischief—a tone which we commend for adoption to some of our 
Roman Catholic friends who are so fond of the most Catholic Isabella that 
they forget the fact that it wasa good majority of the most Catholic Spaniards 
who turned her out. We may add, too, that we are informed—and are 
willing to believe it not improbable—that the Holy Father feels a good 
deal of regret at having bestowed upon her Majesty the Golden Rose. The 
author of “ Two Months in Spain during the late Revolution” atones, 
however, for the liberality of spirit with which the auther of “ Spanish 
Life and 
“Two Months’” lady, “ 


Character” treats his opponents. ‘These juntas,” says the 
who now rule in each city under the provisional 


In 


Cadiz they were taken from “the low townspeople, who are noted drunk- 


government, are composed of people of low birth and low morals.” 


ards and unbelievers. Their first work has been to try and kill 


the Jesuits,” and so on. Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s May Carol we have not 


room to quote, but it is well worth looking at. It is, as is usual with his 


~ 
hymns, both original, ingenious, and subtle, and at the same time clear in 
thought and full of the sweetness of religious feeling. “The Geography 
of Roses” could not help being pleasant, though it is a slight piece, and 
Father 


Hecker’s article—we suppose it is his—upon “ The Approaching Council of 


“Good Old Saxon” is also agreeable, though not very weighty. 


the Vatican,” contains some late information as to the composition of the 
committees and so forth, and some remarks about those wretched New 
Englanders who, it appears, have been reviling Father Hecker—who 
knows them thoroughly ; he “ went through all that,” as they say, before 
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he was twenty-one, at Brook Farm—for telling them that their 


1 
ceca. 


dence is due to want of faith. The article, like most of Father He ke 


does not leave on one the impression that it is conclusive of the iis 3 
matters it touches upon. We may suggest, by the way, that “the mockis 7 
ridicule of Voltairian infidelity” in which a portion of the press ing Mir 
when it heard that the Council was to be called, could not have beey ‘ine 
much worse than Father Hecker’s own lamentable assertion thay eh 
Council of the Vatican will possess the same infallible authority with tha: 
which met at Jerusalem under Saint Peter”—where and when, we }e)j, ne 
Saint Paul withstood the “ head of the church” to his face, “ for je Was to 
be blamed.” 

“Malbone” is concluded in this month’s Atlantie—the hot-loode 
young child of the sun being drowned out of the way in a fearful story) 
which, from the beginning, was sure to come on that Newport coast ani 


dispose of inconvenient personages—and the other characters going ayy 
as becomes them—that is to say, Miss Hope to lead a life of 


LOITY soy 


seclusion, and attend to her culture; Mr. Malbone, probably in old el.) 


( 
and sunburn, to lead a life of self-denying usefulness, of which we may jo 
sure he will be consciously unconscious to a degree that will get him Miss 
Hope yet ; Aunt Jane to elaborate impromptu remarks of the most excessi-; 


brightness, sharpness, and naive oddity. “The Hamlets of the Stac 
is the first of a set, or a pair, of articles, and will be read with soo 


pleasure. Its most distinguishing characteristic is a glow of that peculiar 


enthusiasm for the departed glerious which is, perhaps, never seen Jess 
alloyed by emotions worse than itself than when it is shed over the dead 
and gone heroes and heroines of the green-room. It is enthusiasm in wi; 


partisanship has no share; which is mingled with something of the ) 


siveness that always attends the memory of old pleasure and gaiety ; w 
is called forth not so much by qualities that demand admiration as by thos: 
that conciliate affection, and even permit of a sort of patronage from | 

who applauds; whose usual votaries are the unsevere ; and which, 


“'The Foe j 


Household ”—which is by Caroline Chesebro, it appears—continues to be 


gether, is perhaps enthusiasin in its most amiable form. 


interesting, or, rather, may be said to grow more so. The personages are 
not like any whom we have ever met, vet they are so contrived as to giv: 
the reader an effortless and very lively belief in their real existence, a) 

in the true vitality of their intellectual 


ous, if accuracy is desired, to speak of 


and spiritual natures. It is danger 
a story before it is done, and it is 
disagreeable to try to express a judgment on a story, as such, whieh con: 

to the reader by bits; but still, reecanting is always possible ; so we wi 
say that we do not now think of any American women who write novels 
whose books we should prefer to this “ Foe in the Household ” for our ow: 


reading. 
sibility of morbidness ; and though the sort of life to which we are intr 


Though the situation is a painful one, and there is an easy } 


duced is too high-strained to be truly enjoyable and bracing as we shiare it 


and the presentation of it will, perhaps, when done, not produce t 
a work of art should; and though the mgnagement of some of the details 
is not perfect—still the novel is fresh; it is honest and thoughtful; it is 
Nor, aft 


all, is it likely that such a person as Delia, though evil things may happe 


done with care, and not unskilfully ; and it was worth doing. 


lation 


to her, can ever really come to grief ; so the painfulness of the sit as 
it stands need not deter any one from reading the story. 

Mr. N.S. Shaler writes on “ Earthquakes,” and incidentally gives 
a strain or two of that tremendous poetry which can be got from ¢! 
blankest and most business-like prose that states some of the late disco 
eries of science—notably those relating to heat and light. 


sive and exalting, as genuinely 


It is as impres 


i 
“ At a recent 


poetic, as any of the pictures or 
visions of the imagination, to hear such things as this: 
period in the history of our solar system, the heat of the earth 
was so great that the zone now occupied by life was the scene of con 
tending elements ; and at a future time almost measurably distant, when 
the other great source of energy, the sun, shall become in like manner 


ing on 


wo 


stilled, when the great struggle between matter and heat now 
there shall be over, this little oasis of life, in the midst of the expanse of 
.. That {heat 


which we receive from celestial sources comes to us softened and equali 


matter which obeys only physical laws, will cease to be. 


by the distance it traverses. The inconceivable convulsions of the sun, the 


flames a million miles high which burst from the fiery mass, the furious 
sounds which accompany this great struggle of matter with creative force, 


are quite lost in space, and there come to us only the equable and beneficent 


} 


n 


s 


light and heat. 
which attend the evolution of these properties, if we had been compelled 
| to perceive them in their effects on the surface of the earth.” Mr. 


lt 


We should have remained ignorant of the convu 
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ghaler’s philosophizing is perhaps hardly so good as his poetry 
To generalize to good purpose upon the effects of earthquakes on the 
character of the men and natives living in regions liable to seismic shocks: 
a very great deal of very various knowledge is requisite, and a comprehen- 
sive and minute knowledge of the geology of a country and of its history 
in the matter of earthquakes is but a scanty preparation for solving a 
most difficult problem—one of the most difficult with which the philosophic 
student of history has to deal, and one in which as yet more blunders have 
peen made than striking successes gained. 

We believe there is nothing else in this Ad/antie that calls for particular 
notice. “ Birds’ Nests” is by Mr. John Burroughs, a writer whom we be- 
lieve we always have to praise, and praise most when he is most himself, 
and has the birds and beasts for his subject and not men. The poetry 
is by Mr. Whittier (“ Norembega”) and Miss Celia Thaxter (‘ By the 
Roadside ”\—the latter seeming to us rather the better of the two. “ China 
in our Kitchens ” gives partial expressien to the wail which comes up, loud- 
er from Boston than anywhere else that we hear of, about servant girls. 
Perhaps it is a part of the decay of New England that it no longer is 
capable of “keeping house?” Mr. C. C. Coffin advises that the Chinaman 
should be employed in the place of the tyrannical Irish girl—a sugges- 


tion perhaps worth attention. 


Hours at Home has for its two most interesting articles a little sketch 
of Gottfried August Burger, by Mr. 8. 8S. Conant, and a paper on “ Model 
by Mr. C. L. Brace. 
too narrow a title for the essay, which deals rather with houses in which 


Lodging-Houses ’ “ Model Lodging-Houses ” is 
families regularly live—eating and, if necessary, working as well as sleep 
ingin them. Mr. Brace points out very clearly how much more useful it 
is for a capitalist with some philanthropy to erect “ model ” dwelling-houses 
which can be let at a reasonable profit, than for a philanthropist who has 
capital to erect unpaying buildings—like Mr. Peabody’s in London—which 
are successful as charities, so called, but on the whole are injurious to the 
class sought to be benefited, as well as unprofitable to the owners of them. 
Paying model houses would surely kill out tenement-lhouses, by showing 
landlords sooner or later that it is for their interest to build dwellings 
instead of poisonous sties of tenement-houses. The account whieh Mr. 
Brace is able to give of some of the London enterprises is very encourag. 
ing, and we suppose there is little doubt that the English success could 
be equalled here in this most crowded of civilized cities, 

The article on Burger is readable and instructive. Perhaps so much 
need hardly have been said about “The Brave Man,” a poem which 


might be called “ people’s poetry” in another than the best sense of 
that term ; but, on the whole, substantial justice is done to Burger as poet 
andas man. The essay might with advantage have been fuller of details 
both critical and biographical, for its subject is a figure not much known. 
For the rest, the June Hours at Home has something about Prussia by Pro 
fessor E. P. Evans, who also might well have doubled his number of 
pages ; an article on “ The Relations of Books and Reading to a Religious 
Life,” by Professor Noah Porter ; a neat little piece of serious poetry by 
A. D. F. Randolph; and the first half of Mr. Froude’s rather feeble ad- 
dress on “ University Education.” 

Probably the ordinary magazine reader will find Pytnam’s as interest- 
‘My Brass Va 


lise,” by F. R. Stockton, is a clever short story, which will dispose 


ing as any of the month’s magazines except the Guluay. 


every American citizen who reads it to renewed contempt for the Em- 
peror of the French and his mode of life. “ Ferdinand de Lesseps and the 
Suez Canal” is by Mr. Edward De Leon, who it seems at one time repre- 
sented the United States at the Court of the Pacha of Egypt, and who ap- 
parently had opportunities—which he has partly used, but has not made 
the most of—to learn and tell a good deal about life, social and official, at 
the Egyptian Court. We cannot say that he writes with a coolness and 
weightiness which compel us to think him a man who can be depended 
upon to convey to other men a perfectly correct and clear idea of what may 
have passed before him, and we do not know how much we are to believe 
without modification of his account of the enterprise which M. de Lesseps 
has carried to completion. We see that his article in the June J/iurper’s 
cohveys an impression as to the commercial value of the African canal 
Which is at variance with that conveyed by his article in Putnam’s. 
The latter is calculated to dash the hopes of those who had been think 
ing of the Pacific Railroad as sure to be the most travelled road, if not the 
only one, between the West and East. An impression directly to the contrary 
would be a natural effect of the article in Harper's, entitled “ Said Pacha 
of Egypt.” The maps and plans which accompany the article in Putnam's 
are of a kind to confuse, rather than be of assistance. “ A Stranded Ship,” 
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by Miss or Mrs. L. Clarke Davis, is brought to a conclusion in this number. 


ation. 





At the end it contains what seems as if it might be a correct, and certainly 
is a pretty vivid, description of the wreck of a vessel, and the taking out to 
her of a life-line, but apart from this scene, the story is neither probable nor 
forcible. “The Euroclydon,” which we find agreeable, if only for its new 
puns, reads a little like the work of a hand not very practised at story 

telling, but of a hand that might attain successes. The ship's company 
are not unlike other ship’s companies with which the most of us have at 
one time or another been thrown, and the circumstances of the adventure 
are new. “Summer Snow” we suppose to be by the narrator of the 
Alpine experiences which were published in Putnam's some year or so 
ago, and which we found a more readable Swiss piece than it is natural 
for an habitual reader of magazines to suppose could at this day be produced. 
“ Summer Snow ” isasstraightforward and unhackneyed as its predecessors 
—as * Yankee ” and “ individualized,” and—in a certain way which we do 
not insist upon calling the best—is truthfuland taking. It differs from most 
“sketches of European travel” as the talk of a lively friend who has just 
come home from abroad differs from the lectures on W ednesday evenings 
of a pastor who has just returned from his vacation visit to Italy and the 
Holy Land. “A Sybilline Trio” tells with more fulness than was neces 
sary, or to be expected, of how the writer used at one time to meet in one 
house Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Somerville, and Mrs. H. B. Stowe. “Some 
Things in London and Paris” is a rambling article, which would be more 
interesting if it were more frankly gossipy than it is, concerning some of the 
changes which are to be noticed in the England of 1869 as compared with 
the England of 1836. No doubt its author could, if he liked, make several 
papers composed of reminiscences over which most of us would be very will- 
ing to spend an hour ortwo, and there is no reason why such chat should in 
volve any unfairness to any of the men, American or English, more or less 
noted, in whose company Mr. Putnam has passed a good deal of time. The 
other departments of the magazine are well filled this month, though as 
usual they seem to us to contain too much serappy information; too many 
facts about the most ef which any given reader cares nothing, and straigh 

way forgets utterly ; and too little of thought and criticism. This makes 
the “ Literature, Art, and Science Abroad,” for instance, less instructive 


than it might be, and less attractive. 


The Galaxy of course begins with the June chapters of Charles Reade’s 
novel. We do not yet find ourselves believing that “ Put Yourself in his 
Place” is going to be one of its author's best works. Perhaps he is now 
too old, and, advisedly, no longer trusts himself to employ as the motive of 
his stories the essentially youthful sexual passion and affection which 
is the root of all his earlier stories, which are no doubt ‘his best; perhaps 
we are henceforth to expect of him—and to most other writers this 
would bea high compliment—nothing more than that he shall fall somewhat 
short of the youthful Charles Reade —the Charles Reade who wrote rather of 
women and men as such than of social institutions and men and women as 
affecting each the other. We find, however, that at the end of each instalment 
of “ Put Yourself in his Place,” 


but for the next inst: 


we wish not only for the whole of the storv, 


ment of it, and would like it at once—a fact which 





we suppose may br nas proof that whatever else Mr. Reade has now 
become incapable of doing, he is at any rate skilful in contriving how a 
story shall be fitted for the needs of a monthly magazine 

‘George Eliot’ and George Lewes” is by Mr. Justin McCarthy, and is 
clever and “ magazinable,” as all his writing is pretty sure to be. It may be 
doubted whether “George Eliot” is properly to be put so high as Mr. 
MeCarthy puts her. We should say that he is somewhat biased by the 
way in which the men who manage the English critical press have seen 
fit to magnify her. She is a sort of incarnate protest against a number of 
things which 1 





ing Englishmen of the thoughtful classes secretly dis 
like, but openly treat with civility and apparent respect. It is not unna 
tural, then, that having done work which entitles her to the admiration of 
everybody who respects talents of the first order, she should reap among 


+ > Pritiee a 


the critics a reward proportioned rather to her deserts as an author con 


jointly with her services to the cause of anti-conventionalism, than to her de- 


serts as anauthoralone. Then, too, we suppose it isin vain to deny that the 
fate of an English author who directly or indirectly influences the London 
press is apt to be different from that of an author without the means of in 
tiuencing the British Aristarchus or his friends. We do not say we are 
incapable of seeing and acknowledging great power in “ George Eliot ;’ 
we have more than once expressed our obligations to her, and our admira- 
tion for her; bat Mr. MeCarthy we think sets her too high, as do most late 
English journalists of the better sort. We may say, too, that Mr. McCar- 
thy’s apparent wonder at the marriage of a woman like Miss Evans with 
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a man like Mr. Lewes would disappear if he would give a little considera- 


tion to the circumstances in which Miss Evans found her future husband. 
Such things it is perhaps as well not to talk about at all; 
reader that in accord- 


but 


but now that 


matter has been mentioned, we may remind the 


the 
ance with a provision of the 
probably might be justified on general principles, Mr. Lewes found him- 


by an act of great mercy on his part, to live 


English law which seems very severe, 
self irrevocably committed, 
with a wife who had been shamefully faithless. 
law gives to the husband a divorce ; 


Upon the commission of 
but if he 
same offence is again committed, he is de- 


one such offence as hers the 
is moved to forgive, and the 
barred by his condoning from legal freedom from his bond. Such, unless 


we are misinformed, were the circumstances under which Mr. Lewes met 
Miss Evans, and it is not at all hard to see 
the 


respect 


how such a case might enlist 
heart of a woman whose intellect already saw reason enough for giving 
tothe biographer of Goethe, to the historian of philosophy, to the 
successful man of science—even to the very unsuccessful novelist, for Miss 
Evans had not then herself written novels—to the man of multifarious in- 
Of the duty of 
the pair in the cireumstances in which they were we do not now say any- 
thing at length, or anything except.that the fact of a duty’s being very 
hard to perform—hard for others as well as utterly unpleasing to ourselves 


formation and of immense agility and quickness of mind. 


—is not so much a reason as a sort of an excuse for its neglect or for trans- 
gressing the law. 

Mr. De is very spirited, and, of course, Las 
plenty of local color, and its readers will be older novel-reader» than we, 
plot before they see tie end of 


Forest's “ Duchesne Estate ” 


or sharper, if they see wholly through the 
General MeClellan’s “ General Jomini” 
derived from a personal acquaintance with the 


the novel. has some things in it 


which are new, as being 


great strategist ; and all of it is easy to read, but it is not peculiarly satis- 
factory. Perhaps it is a necessity of such subjects as are related to a thou- 
sand great things, that all which a man can well tell us of them seems to 
be but a little part of what might be told, and therefore inadequate. 
‘The or Polar Lights,” an illustrated paper—appa- 
rently carefully prepared—by Professor Loomis, of Yale, is the first article 
in llarper’s. It is followed by another illustrated paper, “ Winter on the 
Plains,” by Mr. Davis, a deservedly popular reporter of the life 





Aurora Borealis, 


Thee vl re 


of the overland journey to the mountains. “Pawnbrokers and Loan 
Offices ” would have been bettered a little by containing an account of our 


domestic Mont de Pieté, which has done so much good in Boston by partially 


superseding the imperfectly responsible fraternity of pawnbrokers. It seems, 


In the New Volume by Dickens 


Parsons on the Law | of Ship- 


— 


ation. 












by the way, very reasonable to suppose that its usefulness, and that of pat 
similar institution, in any of our cities—and not only its usefulness but iad 
profitableness—might be very much increased by the establishment of on 
managed branch offices in those regions where the - 
most thickly, and where each lender on pledges has a little domai - of 
wretchedness, in which his sway partakes more or less of the nature of » 
Mr. McCarthy’s “ My Enemy’s a ; 


Lewes in a fictitious dress, but obviously Mr. Lewes. 


c ity poor cone 





pervading tyranny. gives us 


Mr. 

Hall’s “British Wild Flowers” we must mention, as one of the ei 
specimens that has ever been anywhere seen of the kind of literature ys) 
which the publishers of magazines encumber their pages for the y 
sake of a name distinguished or, as one might say, notorious. It is lacie 
that would disgrace Mrs. Leo Hunter. “Leo and Luther” . 
as the work of a new writer who paints with Mr. John §. ¢ 
as well as Mr. Abbott does; and “ Deliverance Armstrong ” 


is noticeable as 
Abbott's brus] 
is a very ordi- 
nary love-story, which yet has some incidents that are original we think— 
a thing so little to be expected in a Harper's love-story that it produces a 
somewhat curious and pleasing effect of incongruity. 
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Saxton (R.). Me ntal Photos errs (Le ypoldt & He 
Scott (Sir W.) , Fortunes of Nigel, Anne of Geierstein, Quentin ~_* ird, The Ss 


geon’s Daughter, 1 vol........... 


Appk ton & Co.) 


Heart of Mid-Lothian, Count Robert of Paris, baie Maid of Per 
WO FOUN cciccdonvcccecseccas (D. Appleton & ¢ 
Count Robert of Paris, ewd ................0..- = - 
The Surgeon's Daughter, Castle Dangerons, I’vol., swd.* 
Smith (Dr. Wm.), Dictionary of the Bible, Am. ed., Part XVI. <i 
(Hu rd & Ho "1 
Spielhagen (F.), Problematic Characters: a Tale................. (Leypokit & ik ] 
Taine (iH.). italy: Florence = I aie inciecuapdalld eadetdane ax vee ’ 
The Qua ker Partisans: TD RRS ee ene (J. B. Li pine tt & (i 
Wilkinson (W. The mene of Modern Society. ....(Oakley, Mason & ( 
Wood (E. J.), The We dding Day in all Ages and C ountrie 8 ........(Harper & Bros 


} 


‘A book which any woman might be proud of 
written,” says the Boston Daily Advertiser, of ML ss A 


THERE Is A o 
General Index of Characters and their | pin ; | LITTLE WOMEN. 
Appearances, ei ‘** A book to be seized upon as a treasure by th 
made expr ssly for Hurd & Houghton'’s editions, more | A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF SHIPPING | reader,” says the Ladies’ Friend, of Miss Alcott 
than eighty pages long, and enabling one at once to find, AND T 3 AAW AND 9RACTICE OF 
as ina dan ctory the name and pl ice of every one of Mr. poe iM, . , f : ; LITTLE WOM = N. 
Dickens's inventions. To this is added an AT a Z : | ‘Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy have become hou 
BY THEOPHILUS PARSONS, LL.D. words, * * * Every child, or grown person cit! 


Index of Fictitious Places, Familiar 
Sayings, etc., 


Rendering Hurd & Houghton’s editions thoroughly fur- 


nished, and the most complete ones in the market. The 
Indexes were compiled with great care by Mr. W. <A. Law and Practice of Admiralty. 
Wheeler, th l-known editor of Webster's Dictionary. recent decisions on these 


a rewritten. 


topics are 


MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK, Containing the above. 


Household Edition. 1 yol. ifmo, cloth, $1 50. River- | utory provisions of the 

side Edition. 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, $2 50. pilotage laws of New York and Boston ; 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER (only complete | tract and practice. 

collection in America.) Household Edition. 1 vol. eaptnen 

lémo, cloth, $1 25. Riverside Edition. 1 vol. crown 


S8vo, cloth 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 
HUMPHREY'S CLOCK, 2 vols 
tion. 12mo, $1 50. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


AND MASTER 
inone. Globe Edi- 
matter to the 

BY 

Besides the numerous 
nearly a hundred 
to the present edition. 


F. L. O. 


iist of the 


REHRIC, 


Imperial Institute of France (Gold 
Medal, 1848), 
LANGI AND 


Prize Ling Subterranean Diversion” 


PROFESSOR OF AGES TRANSLATOR, 








Director of the ** New York Polyglot Bureau,” LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Sold everywhere. Mailed post-paid by the Publis! 
213 EAST THIRTEENTII STREET, | 110 Washington Strect. | ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
New York. BOSTON. BOSTON, 
. .¥ 
499 ju “a—a.¢° 7 a 


2 vols, 8vo, $15. 


This work embraces that portion of the author's Treatise 
on Maritime Law relating to the Law of Shipping and the 


subjects. 
In the 
complete collection of all the mercantile statutes and stat- 
United States, together with the 


Angell on Water-courses. 
Sixth Edition. 

Revised and very much enlarged by the 
Text and Notes. 
BOR. J. ©. 
additions to the 
and fifty new sections have 
Among the new subjects are * 
aves Drip,” 
of under: 


face Water and Drainage,” * E. 


implied easements connected with water. 


| 


will be the better for being admitted into the March house- 
hold,’ says a lady reviewer of Miss Alcott’s 


LITTLE WOMEN. 


it through at: 


t also includes the many 
The most important 
appendix will be found a 


‘“We hear of staid old gentlemen reading 
sitting,’ says the Lowell Courier, of Miss Alcott’s 


LITTLE WOMEN. 


** We could not wish the society of a more 
suming, lively, mischievous quartette than the fi 
ines of this domestic story, It is no wonder that 
fogies should delight in them,” says the Aeny Lu 
Journal, of Miss Alcott’s 


LITTLE WOM EN. 


* All children who want to be delightfully e 
to have their little hearts made 
and their little heads filled with 
should get this book and make it one 
says the New York Evening Post, of 


with forms of con- 








Svo, $7 50. 


addition of new 





e and kit 
good noble thought 
of their favorit 
Miss 


RKINS. warm and tri 
former 
been added 
* Sur- 
and much of the 
round streams and 


PE 
sections, 


companions,” 
Alcott’s 


| LITTLE WOME N. 
| Price of both parts (14th thousand now selling), 33. 
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New and | m portant School admirable device for interesting and instructing yourg be- 


finners in drawing. 
Books 
| NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMAN- 
| SHIP. 


The most practical style and successful system ever pub- 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER'S 
PUBLISUED BY 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., | 


117 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. | lished. Revised, newly engraved, and improved, ‘The 
| growing demand for this popular copy-book has necessi- 
111 STATE STREET, CuicaGco, | ta.ed the increase of our manuiacturing facilities to the 


| capacity of over two millions per annum, 

*.* Circulars containing full descriptions, with notices 
and testimonials from eminent teachers, will be surnish: d 
on application. 


Liberal terms for introduction. Address the publishers, 


| WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 


117 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, 


Just IssuED: 
HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOS- 
OPHY, 


For School and Home Use. By W. J. Rotre and J. A. Or their General Agent, 


G. H. SHATTUCK, 
| 111 Wiliiam Streeet, New York. 
trating Meteorology). Price $1 25. soneeentone : 


| 


| “MANNERS MAKE THE MAN.” 


Guet, teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


With 212 wood engravings and 3 colored maps (illus- 


The body of the book contains only 229 pages in clear, 
open type (vith no fine print), and treats of all the topics of 
Natural Philosophy. The more theoretical portions cf the 
subject are treated briefly inan Appendix, and descriptions 
of apparatus and directions for performing experiments 
are added. Omitting the Appendix, the buok is not too 
dificult for Grammar and District Schools. Wish the Ap 
pendix, it is exactly adapted to the wants of those High 
Schools and Academies which have not time for a larger 
book. | 

It is not an abridgment of the larger ** Natural Philoso- 
hy” by the same authors, but it is wholly a new book. It Printed on fine toned paper, 300 pages, 12mo, extra cloth, 
is simple in style and eminently a practical book, yet thor- | J tl 
oughly scientific, and giving the results of the latest dis- gilt top, $1 75. 
covery and research; It is sure of a hearty welcome from | 
all te achers who desire a book which shall be bricf with- 

| 
1 


Just PUBLISHED : 


GOOD SOCIETY. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF MANNERS. 


By the Right Hon. the Countess of * * * #® #* # 


out being dry, and easy without being puerile. CONTENTS: 


ne INTROpUcTORY.—On Good Manners in general: their rise. 

progress, and social importance, 
CuapTer I, The Arrangement of a Lady's House, and the 
Hand-book of Chemistry. Price $1 25. Management of Servants, 


i 5 etters on Introduction rds—Addresses 

Hand-book of the Stars. Price #1 50. | bes ona p Seer ee 

These are brief elementary manuals of Chemistry and | 1\ : 5 
Astronomy, on the same plan as the * Hand-book of Natu- 

ral Philosophy.” } 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS: | 


. Conversation. 

V. Letter-writing—Invitations, 
VI. The Lady's Toilet. 

| VII. The Gentleman's Toilet 

| VIL. Riding and Driving—The Promenade. 

} 


These books are especially adapted to a brief course extend- | 
ing through @ single term of school. 


— IX. Morning and Evening Partics. 
ALSO, X. The Ball 


XT. Dinner Parties. 
XII. Engagement and Marriage. 
XI. Visiting at a Country House. 
XIV. General Hints to both Sexes, 
Appendices—Index. 


The Cambridge Course of Physics. In 
3vols. 1. Chemistry, $2; 2, Natural Philosophy, $2; 
3. Astronomy, #2. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


These are larger books, by the same authors, and are 
intended for more advanced classes, or for those devoting 
a longer time to these branches. 

This course has already been officially adopted by the 
State Boards of Maryland and Minnesota, and is already | gtanding: namely, a work of genuine authority en all 
used in more than fifly cities and large towns, and in nine- 
teen different States of the Union. 


This volume aims to meet a social requirement of long 


points of etiquette, ceremonial, and manners, It addresses 


Hel ¢ tate nil 











itself to al classes of sox v.an a ibe st of cor 
ents 2 : - eae At i ail a. i. t i | i 
FRENCH.—Magill’s French Grammar. Key to Magill’s ; i aes ei ‘ey 
: sy: > Wee > : tents will show, it embraces all poin rein rules f 
French Grammar. Magill’s Introductory French Reader. : : 
Magill’s French Prose and Poetry. etiquette are necessary. iuthor has endeavored, to 
per P . e best of her ability. to tr ject under all its 
LATIN COURSE.—Preparatory Latin Prose Book. By thi t of he i aia K i ' 
J.H. Hanson, A.M. Comprising in 1 vol. all the Latin | aspects; to omit no point, ; and to provide 
rose required for admission to Harvard and other col- | yey readers with a faithful vuide in every 
eges, with notes and references to Harkness’s, Bullions’s, : 


and Allen's Latin Grammars. social emergency.” 

HAND-BOOK OF LATIN POETRY. By J. 1. Hanson, 
A.M., and W. J. Rolfe, A.M. Selections from Ovid, Virgil, 
and Horace, with notes and grammatical references. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VIRGIL. <A shorter 
Hand-book of Latin Poetry, by the same authors. An edi- 
tion of this book, with a complete vocabulary, and refer- 
ences to Allen’s and to Bullions’s Latin Grammars, as well 
as to Andrews’ and Stoddard’s, and to Harkness’s, is in sr 
press, and will be ready in May. 


‘ rm ale New Elementary ———— rer ye ‘ . ” ‘- 
wbriel C be > ‘ssor in State University Min- 
nesota, -nPeth Professor in State University of Mix) American Bibliopolist 


A Practical and Complete German Grammar. By Adolphi | (Published monthly) affords an exeellent medium for AD- 
Douah, Ph.D. 12mo. VERTISEMENTS, It is useful to Lrpmat 
— P : - . sts oF NEW ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 
. DRAWING.—Bartholomew’s Drawing-book. New Se- — - C as = 3 a a mag eo gt i: iesiieiia eae in 
vine ‘ A this Wii a tA afin s : ad | CHeuies i 
res, | CaTALOGUE OF NEW and Onn Books, which ac companies 
This series of books—the most practical and thorough | each number. Notices of Rare or ¢ rious Books, and the 
course of instruction in drawing ever published—will be N tes an i Gveries Upon American subjects, will be inter- 
completed in 12 numbers, each containing 12 plates, exe- | esting to every one. 
cuted in the highest style of lithographic art, and 24 pages : 
of drawing-paper of a superior quality. Instruction accom- J. SABIN & SONS, Publishers, 
ry each book. In connection with the first three 84 Nassau Street. New York. 
ooks, a guide has been prepared, for the use of teachers a 
and more advanced pupils. 


_DRAWING-SLATES.—Bartholomew’s Primary School | le ; t 
Slate, with a series of progressive lessons in writing and | for sale. Many of the volames are illustrated with extra 
drawing. This is a new thing, and will prove the most ' plates, and superbly bound 


*,* Will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, N. Y. 


SABIN & SONS’ 





tM1ANS for the 











» recently received a very valuable Col 
n Books—perhaps the finest ever offered 


J.8 


& Sow 
no n 





MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


| At the principal bookstores 


| The American Freemason. 


CONTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER. 
| 
Montuty Recorp: “Order of the Eastern Star” 
Origin of Freemasonry in Massachusetts—Difference bx 
tween T-dum and T-dee—African or Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge. CORRESPONDENCE: Masonic Conservatiam 
Grand Lodge Jurisdiction—Masonry as Considered by a 
Canadian—An Aged Brother's Views—As it was in Canada 
MontTuLy Masonic CHRONICLE: United States—Englaud 
Ireland—Germany. 


Sixteen quarto ps 





yes monthly, for one dollar a year, 
Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Leypoldt & Holt, 
$51 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
Just Reapy: 


I.-SPIELHACEN. 
PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS. Author's Edition 














rranslated by Prof. Scur.ie pe VERE Ime, cloth 

‘A beautiful and adequate rendering, by one of our 
most accomplished scholars, of a book which has no supe 
rior in German romance for its enthusiastic and lively de. 
scriptions, and for the dignity and the tenderness with 
Which its leading characters are invested Vv. ¥. B 
ning Post 

“One of the best of modern German novelists,’ —Se 
day Revier 

‘In Germany he is acknowledged to occupy the fore 
most rank among modern writers of fiction As a ch 
lineator of individual characters, many of them types of 
different classes of society, as a painter of various sit 
Lions, scenic and social, he appears to be unequalled by any 
other modern German writer of fiction " i 
té 

ll.-TAINE: 

ITALY (FLORENCE AND VENICI Translated by 
Joun DuRAND. Svo (uniform with * Romeand Naples 
#2 50 

“One feels at nts as if befor s wr t had 
deen no critics , s, observ rwesth yu 
tors Va nn 

*M. Taine studies its (Italy's) art fren history, and 
not its history trom its is Mr. BR oes, for exat 
ple; and we think he has by far the r idea of the 

ine, its people and its works,” — Adantie Month 


lil.-MENTAL PHOTOCRAPHS. 








AN ALBUM. 8vo, cloth, $1 50 
This album contains copies of a series of questions, with 
blanks for answe t whole calculated to preserve the 
: Te | I raph ot vis 
s ery brik « n nu pt albums on this 
SVs 1 AA lead much amuseme fin some cir- 
cles, h nd have never failed to entertain 
UT l, t or rey »wWhose attention they 
, 
ive 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Auerbach’'s Black Forest Village Tales. 


Author's Edition Ifme, clot form with the Au- 
thors Edition of “The Villa on the Rhine.” Price 

Auerbach's Villa on the Rhine. [-—Four 
parts, paper, 50 cents per part Phree now ready; 
t r ij i 1.—2 vols. cloth, uniform 
with Am in edition of * Black Forest Village Tales” 
: “On the Heights.” Vol. L. now ready. Price 
$1 05. \ Ll. immediately, 


Biographical Sketches. By Warrier Manri- 


NEAU. Svo, cloth, $2 50. 
** More instructive and more generally works of art than 


many more ambitious and diffuse biographics.’’—Fort- 


A uh ‘ e. 
“A charming book.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. By Exise 
PoLko, Containing many of ** Mendelssohn's Letters 
never before published, $1 75. 
‘This beautiful memorial.”’— Boston Transcript 
For faller descriptions of these works sce our advertise- 
ment in “The Literary Bulletin,” which may be obtained 
ituitously from nearly all enterprising retailers, 


PUBLISHED THIS Day. 


Selle WN: 


A Porm, 
By CEO. H. CALVERT. 


Price 0 cents. 


SHELDON & CO., 


498 and 500 Broadway. 


MENTAL PHOTOCRAPHS. 


At the principal bookstores. 
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MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


At the principal bookstores. 


Nation. 


WITH THACKERAY’S 


124 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Pla 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, Ls 


English, 


volumes 


Catalogues now ready of 23.000 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign , . er 
Dititiiwa,.< Messrs, Hanrern & Brotuers have just ready a New Edition of 


MENTAL PHOTOCRAPHS. 


At the principal bookstores, 


Cheapest Book Store inthe World. 
12.000 Magnificent meonety ited Books at our price. 
Catalogue No, 20 free 
11,432 Works on tography and Historyzat your price. 
Catalogue No. 19 free 
13,432 Works on Theology at any price. 
Catalogue No, 21 free. Send a stamp. 


BROTHERS, 113 Nassau St., below Beekman, 


By Wm. M. THackeray. 


To be followed immediately by New Editions of the / 
LEGGAT 


IMPORTANT NEWWORKS 


FOR 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
651 BROADWAY (BETWEEN BLEECKER AND BOND | 


HARD CASH. Tllustrated. 


ae GRIFFITH GAUNT. 


ae LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME 
STREETS). | 
jateiaee | FOUL PLAY. §8vo. 
MEMOIR OF SIR ieniaeie HAMIL | To be followed immediately by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 
¥ . 


MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysi 
Edinburgh. By Prof. Verron, of the University of 


1 large vol. 8vo, with a portrait, cloth, $9. 


cs in the University of 
Glasgow. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 


Il. 
THE BEST WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 
THE HEAVENS: An Illustrated Hand-book of Popular 
Astronomy. By Amepre Guitiemty. Translated by 
I, Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S._ 1 very handsome vol. 
230 elegant illustrations, several of 
a cloth, $10 50. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


royal 8vo, with Unrrorm, Compact,’ LEGIBLE, Wanpsome, Cuear. 
which are beautifully colored, ext: 


Iit 
DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMAS- To meet the 
TER. Novels 


long-felt want of an edition of Thackeray's 


at once uniform, compact, handsome, legible, and 


DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. By D'Arcy 


; cheap, Messrs. Fre.ps, Oscoop & Co, have prepared a 
W. Tuomprson. Second Edition. 1 vol. 16mo, - ae ee 
e0 F Household Edition of these unsurpassed works of fiction. 
cloth, $2 50. 
rv | The first volume, now ready, is 


BRICHT’S ‘‘CREAT" SPEECHES. 
CHEAP EDITION, 

SPEECHES ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS OF 

TWENTY YEARS by the Right Hon 

M.P., President of the Board of 


beautifully printed, paper, 75 cents. 


VANITY FAIR, 


author of ‘“‘ Spare Hours,” 
of the g 


terpieces of genius in our, or indeed in any, 


THE LAST | of which Dr. Joun Brown, 
Joun Brient, | says: 


1 vol. 18mo, 


* Thackeray's greatest work, one rreat mas- 


le 
rrade. language, 


without doubt is ‘ Vanity Fair... This set him at once, 
¥. 
DE FOE’S WORKS. 
NEW EDITION. 
DANIEL DE FOE. With a New Life of the 


and by a bound, in the first rank of fiction. One returns 


again and again to it, with its freshness, its depth and ter- 


WORKS OF rible truth and power, its easy yet exquisite characteriza- 
JIN , 
tion, its living talk, its abounding wit and fun.” 


Author and many Newly Discovered Writings ; extend- 
ing from 1716 to 1729. By Wio.ttam Leg. 3 large | Handsomely bound in green morocco cloth, uniform with 
handsome vols. vo, cloth, $18. he popular Household Edition of Cuartes ReApE's 
VI. Novels, recently published. With fine Portrait of Thack- 
IRON AND STEEL. eray. Price $1 95 

prea ise son *,* OTHER VOLUMES WILL FOLLOW IMME 
THE ELASTICITY, EXTENSIBILITY, AND TENSILE ° ed — ¥ iy ane 

STRENGTH OF IRON AND STEEL. By Knut DIATELY. 


Sryrre. Translated by C. P. Sandberg. With a 


preface by Dr. Perey. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $6. *,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 
Vil. ceipt of price by the Publishers, 
CEORCE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNI- 
FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 
BUS. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. Boston. 
Clever Tales and Sketches. 
tal illustrations on steel and wood. 


Svo, cloth, $5 25. 


A Series of 


Illustrated with 100 capi 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Special Agents for F. 


713 Broadway, New York, 


O. & Co.'s Publications. 


1 handsome vol. 


These works sent, — paid, upen receipt of the price Zell’s Popular Encyclopzdia: 
and ten per cent. in addition. re 
A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF HISTORY, BIOG- 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., RAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ART, AND LAN- 


GUAGE, to be issued in from 200 to 250 weekly numbers, 
at 10 cents, and also in Monthly Parts, composed of five 
weekly numbers in one cover, at 50 cents. Specimens sent 
post paid upon = ipt of pric 


. ELLW VOD ZELL, Publisher, 
Philadelphia, 


New York, 


654 Broadway, 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


At the principal bookstores. \ 











Reissue of Thackeray’ S Novels 
By HARPER & BROTHERS, 
$s OWN 


VANITY FAIR 


A NOVEL WITHOUT 
With the Author's own Illustrations. 


Author's other Novels, at correspondingly low pric 


Harrer & Brotuens have also just ready New, Legible, and Popular Editions of 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 


8vo, paper, 35 cents. 
Mlustrated. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


*,* Hanrer & Brotners will send one of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Uniled States on 
rece ipt q of the price. 


powerfully moved. There are passages in it which { 
tensity and tenderness, clear and vivid vision, spontaneous 
and delicate sympathy, may be compared with t! 

| efforts of our best living writers..”°"—London Spectator. 


| QUARTER OF A MILLION PIANISTS 


[May 2 “ 7 ’ 1869 


. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A HERO. 


Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, paper, price Frrry (‘gx Ts 


Svo, paper, 25 cents. 
8vo, paper, 35 cents. 
LONG. 8vo. 






J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rocky Mountains. 


Three Thousand Miles through the Rocky Mountains, By 
A. K. McCrure. Mlustrated. 12mo. Tinted paper 
Extra cloth. §2 25. 

Beatrice. 

A Porm. By Hon. Ropen Norn. Square 16mo. Extra 

cloth, gilt top, tinted paper. $1. 


“Tt is impossible to read the poem through w ithont | 


The White Rose. 

ANove.L. By G.J. Wyte MELVILLE, anthor of * Cerise, 
etc. Cueap Epirion, 12mo. Paper cover. 
The Science of Rights. 

By J. G. Ficure, author of ** The Science of Knowledge.” 
Translated by A. E. Krork@rr. 12mo. Tinted | 
Extra cloth. $2. 

Cottage Piety. 


Cottage Piety Exemplified. By the author of * Uni 


Christ,” **Love to God,” etc.. 16mo. Extra cloth. 
$1 25. 
The Christian Worker. 
A Call to the Laity. By Rey. C.F. Beacu. i6mo. Fi 
cloth. $1. 


The Cold Key. 
A Dramatic Story. Translated from the 
Fine cloth. $1. 
The Quaker Partisans. 
A Story of the Revolution. By the author of ** The Scout.” 
With illustrations. 12mo, Extra cloth. $1 50. 
The Sexes 


By Wiiuiam H. Horcomee, 
“Our Children in Heaven,” etc. 
Extra cloth. $1 50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
post: we free, on receipt of price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


French. 16mo. 


eg am 
12mo. 


Here and Here afte - 
author of 
Tinted paper, 


Are indebted to Richardson's New Method for their 
ability to play well. 

This book continues to be the Standard Method of Piano 
Instruction throughout the country. Its Easy Lessor *. 
Pleasing Exercises, and Charming Recreations have 1 
it extremely popular, while its rare adaptation to ¢ all grac 
of advancement causes it to be not only valuable to a J 
son during his early studies but for a lifetime T - 
$3 75. Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pu 
lishers, 277 Washington Street, Boston. CHAS. u. pir- 
SON & CU., 711 Broadway, New York. 
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| MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


At the principal bookstores. 


“The Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice | 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 


Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 


execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in | 


any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

PAMPHLETS of every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 


Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., etc., | 


will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 
JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 


grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 


dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 

In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a genera) Printing Business. 

Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 
and estimate’ will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 
Office of Taz Nation, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, 1869. 


SENT FREE! 











The most Durable Knife known. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 


| for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 


M. OYKEEFE, SON & CO’S. 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 
AND GUIDE TO 
Flower and Vegetable Carden. 


Every lover of flowers wishing this new work, free of | 
charge, should address immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & | 


CO., Ellwanger & Barry's Block, Rocuester, N. Y. 


MENTAL PHOTOCRAPHS. 


At the principal bookstores. 


$20 A DAY to Maleand Female Agents 


w introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 


MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 


LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the seller 
and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full 
particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
gleveland, Ohio. 


T. GC. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
17% FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul’s Church, and 
107 FULTON STREET, 
New York. 





LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
A First-class Boarding-school for both sexes, Pupils can 
remain and receive instruction during vacation. 
Summer Boarders will be received pA 3. 


REV. ___ BBV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


$10.00 PER ER D ANTEE 
Agents to sell ge ay CYARA NIEED | 
makes the Lock onsen, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDEs, has ae 


wie feed, and is equal in ty 
Machine ever invented. Pri 
ag Send for circular. Pr fatees Jounson, CLaRK & 
ton, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


RAVEN & BACON, 
(ESTABLISHED 1829), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
Ww WAREROOMS: 646 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
e are 


‘eo to any Sewing 








MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


At the principal bookstores. 


nted for five | 


Offering our instruments at greatly reduced 


CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
s. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 


BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


BARING 


28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAR, 
46 Pine STREET, New YORK, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
MORTON, BLISS & CQ., 
BANKERS, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Issue circular notes and letters of credit for travellers, 
available in act ny of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


L. P. MORTON, BURNS @ CO., 
72 Old Broad Strect, London. 


RUSSELL STURGIS, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 





the Construction of 
the Renovation 


Attention given to Land-draining ; 
Farm Buildings, including Earth-Closets ; 
of W of Worn-out Lands ; Road- -making, etc. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual wend will be sent on — 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M'F'C co.. 


Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Manufactory and Warerooms., 
{3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 





Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 
AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 45 Beekman St., New York. 


PITTSBURGH, 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 


SOLICITOR IN THE 
UTICA, N. Y. 


PA. 


U, 8. COURTS 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U 


VAUX, WITHERS @& CO., 


8. COURTS. 


ARCHITECTS 


110 BROADWAY. 


“HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 


Established in 1847, by E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., at 
Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 


thirty. 
REFERENCES— Boston: Jacob Bigelow, M.D.: Rdward 
i.D.; H. J. Bigelow, 


Reynolds, M.D.; John Homans, 
M.D. Brooklyn: C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALI. STREET, NEW YORK. 


#400, 000 00 
250, 6S2 28 


Cash Capital, - - ‘ss 
Surplus, Jan, 1, 1869, 
Total Assets, - - - - 
B.S 

1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary 

AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASsI- 
MERES, 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


WALCOTT, President. 


FINE 








AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 

102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 

4 Otis Street, 

LEONARD BAKER & CO., 

210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


Boeton 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


At the principal bookstores, 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 

These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of — 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
rospectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 

This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 


produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods | 


beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 


of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint | 


assay. 


A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for | 


the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of | 


their designs. 
They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 


anrivailed Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will | 


last twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 
Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Trade Mark | Trade Mark >) 
‘ee for wy) 
@® for Electro 
STERLING. Silver. Plate. goatAM Mg 


We send our Illustrated Price List of 
Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


Safes to let by the National Park Bank 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the 


safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se- 


curities of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, | 


Wills and Diamonds, and Valuable Jewelry of every de- 
ecription. 
Bank in their new building, will at once convince all par- 
tics interested that the most perfect attainable security has 
deen reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost to 
ezch tenant. 

The officers will take pleasure in showing the vault on 
application. 

OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 

for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 


and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
1x 


CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 


AFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





\ 265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Principal Warehouses : 
{ 108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


At the principal bookstures. 





An inspection of the vault, constructed by this | 





: . , 
The Nation. 


- PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, {2 and t4 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 
And {73 Broadway, New York. 





INSURES AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, OCEAN MARINE 
AND INLAND NAVIGATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION RISKS. 


CAPITAL, 


- $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, . i ‘ 


590,568 38 
$1,590,568 38 
STEPHEN CROWELL, 


PHILANDER SHAW, 
Secretary. 
WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
General Agent. 


ASSETS, - - - - 


President. | 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES 


138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York 


(BETWEEN BROADWAY AND Nassav). 





SUITS AND OVERCOATS 

__ In every novelty of style. 

QPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS 

\ In every variety of material. 
SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 

\ Spring Overcoats of Water-proof. 
WPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Spring Overcoats of Scotch Tweed. 
QPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 

h Spring Overcoats of English Melton. 
QPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 

h Spring Overcoats $6, $8, $10, $12 to $25. 
QPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 

h Suits in Cashmeres and Flannels. 
QPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 

» Suits in Silk Mixtures and Tricots. 
QPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 

\ Suits in Scotch Tweeds. 

SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Suits in Englir Meltons. 

WPRING SUITS AN. OVERCOATS. 

L Suits in Linen Drills and Ducks. 
QPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 

, Suits $12, $14, $15, $20 to $35. 

QPRING SUITS for BOYS and YOUTH. 
h Boys’ Home and School Suits. 

QPRING SUITS for BOYS and YOUTH. 
b Boys’ and Youth's Dress Suits. 

QGPRING SUITS for ‘BOYS and YOUTH. 
SPRING SUITS for BOYS an 


The most useful and becoming styles. 
: The Bismark and Garibaldi Suit. 


QPRING 


YOUTH. 


SPRING SUITS for BOYS and YOUTH. 
Braided and Embroidered Suits. 
SPRING SUITS for BOYS and YOUTH. 
‘ . Boys’ Linen and Marseilles Suits. 
QPRING SUITS for BOYS and YOUTH. 
Boys’ Suits $6, $8, $10, $12, $15 to $20. 
FREEMAN & BURR’S NEW RULES FOR SELF- 
MEASUREMENT enable gentlemen in all parts of the 
country to order clothing direct from them with entire 
satisfaction. Perfect fitting guaranteed in all cases. 
RULES FOR MEASUREMENT, PRICE LIST, and 
SAMPLES OF GOODS mailed free on application. 


FREEMAN & BURR 
REMOVED TO 
138 aND 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY offers a liberal and practical education 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plain Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 








| May 27, 1869 
INTERESTING TO LADIEs. 


We have had one of Grover & Bakgr's machines jn our 
house for twelve years. It has done all our work in the 
most satisfactory manner, and is never out of order. We 
unhesitatingly pronounce it the best family machine made 
No money would induce us to part with this our pride—g 
faithful assistant, always ready and never failing ys — 
Mrs. 8S. N. Kellogg, Sherman House, Chicago. 








NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
First National Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


To which all general correspondence should be addressed 





OFFICERS : 


CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com 
mittee. 

HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PEERT, Secretary and Actuary 





This Company, National in its character, offers, by rea 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre 
sented to the public. 


JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank 
Building, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C 
Whitman and J. U. Orvis, , where applications 
os - rnee on the most favorable terms will be re 
ceiv 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 

upils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 

hysical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds. with building and 
appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
Celle , business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on eprionice. : 

W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Pruxcripa, Stamford, Conn. 


COLCATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 














Tus Nation Press, 27 Ross Strest, New Yous. 

















